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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>—_—_— 

HEN we go to press on Thursday the delegates of the 
National Union of Railwaymen are considering the 
latest proposals of the Government. Mr. J. H. Thomas has 
made the grave statement that the opinion of the railwaymen 
throughout the country appears to be overwhelmingly against 
the proposals. We are thus faced with the prospect of another 
industrial tempest. On the whole, however, we are inclined to 
think that there will be no sudden refusal of the terms, and that, 
though we may go through a period of anxiety, there will not be 
another great strike. We base this expectation largely on the 





fact that the men, much as they may dislike the proposed terms, 


do not want another strike. A strike is war, and very few soldiers 
want « fresh war immediately after finishing one. Moreover, 
the strikers recognized in the last struggle the tremendous power 
of resistance possessed by the public and the unexpected degree 
of perfection attained by the organization of motor transport. 


The new proposals include increases in wages in detail, but 
the Government have firmly stuck to their principle that they 
will not level the standards upwards. This is the root cause 
of the dissatisfaction among the railwaymen. The railway 
world is divided into a multiplicity of grades, and the only 
method which would remove the jealousy among all these grades 
is the clean and expensive sweep of an upward levelling. This 
would mean a tremendous, and perhaps ruinous, increase of 


tailway expenditure. The travelling public is already very hard 


hit. It has borne its burdens with great patience, but its 
patience is not illimitable. The railwaymen will do well to bear 


.thisin mind. If they challenge public opinion again by demanding 


that the rights of a section should override the rights of the many, 
they will find public resentment far greater than it was last 
time. To do the men’s leaders justice, they appreciate this. 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. Cramp, and Mr. Bromley have all advised 
acceptance of the terms. 


Apart from immediate rejection or acceptance, which we do 
not expect, the possibilities are that the Conference of delegates 
will decide in favour of taking a general ballot or of requesting 
the Government to continue the negotiations. The Government 
proposals contain a scheme of conciliation, and a scheme for 
securing the represcntation of Labour on the Boards of Manage- 
ment. The willingness of the Government to accept representa- 
tives of the men as “ Railway Directors,” to use Mr. Thomas’s 
phrase, isinitselfa tremendous advance. Itis an example which 








if adopted would be bound to have its repercussions in every 
industry in the land. Morcover, it proves that whether the 
present settlement be satisfactory to the men or not, it is not 
final. Represented on the Boards, Labour would be in a far 
stronger position than ever before. For our part, we think that 
the trading interests of the country should not have been ex- 
cluded. But from the Labour point of view the proposed terms 
become for that very reason all the more attractive. It seems 
to us that the railwaymen would be mad to refuse them. 


To go on to details, the chief points in the new offer are 
that all railwaymen will have an immediate increase of 
5s. a week till September 30th; that afterwards they shall 
have at Icast double pre-war rates, and that there shall 
be a minimum of £2 for country porters however much prices 
may fall; that there shall be standard rates ensuring the 
same pay for the same work on all railways; and that rates 
shall be subject to revision as the cost of living rises or falls. 
The original demand of the men was that the 33s. war bonus 
should be added to the highest rate of pay for cach grade and 
the total made the standard rate. This has been conceded only 
to the locomotive engincers and firemen, the aristocracy of their 
trade—hence much of the jealousy. When all is said, the real 
railway settlement is not to follow the vicious circle of raising 
the cost of living by continual and universal increases of wages— 
for the one thing always follows the other—but to increase real 
wages by producing more necessarics, and thus causing their 
price to fall. 








We hear much about the hard lot of the country porter and 
his 40s. a week. But the country porter is actually being offered 
56s. a week so long as the cost of living remains as now. That 
surely is very good pay for a man whose work is intermittent, 
and at some stations is very easy. The porter also receives tips 
given to him frequently by people who are poorer than he is. 
Indeed a nice point arises about these tips. Will the poor clerk 
who on his exiguous pay has to buy his own uniform—the black 
coat required in his office—be bold enough to refrain from tipping 
the man who is better off than he is? The porter is given his 
uniform ; the clerk is not ; but the pay of both may be the same, 
or the clerk’s may be even less. It will be interesting to see 
what happens. But much boldness is required to break down 
custom, even the most illogical. 





If Mr. Bromley be reported correctly, he used in a recent speech 
the following words: ‘‘I am not one to preach a bloody revo- 
lution, but only for one reason—because unfortunately the 
people of this country are not ripe for taking the law into their 
own hands.” That is almost an exact repetition of language 
used by Mr. Cramp before the last railway strike. It means 
that Mr. Bromley nurses in his heart revolution by violence and 
the overthrow of Parliamentary institutions, and that so long 
as he remains of that mind ho will support revolution if he sees 
a good opportunity. We are bound to say that,if Mr. Bromley 
has not been misreported, this is an abominable basis on which 
to establish the new settlement. It introduces a hideous doubt 
and undermines all confidence. If the railwaymen are treated 
with good faith, and there is no doubt that the public thinks 
that they were underpaid before the war and wants them to be 
well paid now, there is an equal obligation upon the railwaymen 
to show good faith to the public. Language like Mr. Bromley’s 
becomes familiar from use in this country, but American Labour 
leaders who used milder language than that found themselves 
instantly subject to all the rigour and majesty of an injunction 
from the Supreme Court ! 


Signor Nitti, the Italian Prime Minister, has been staying in 
London during the week, and he, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon, and Sir Gordon Hewart went to 
Paris on Thursday. We must really hope that at last the 
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Turkish and Italian questions will be settled. It will be re- 
membered that in a recent speech Mr. Lloyd George declared 
that it was useless for Italy to send a representative unless he 
had full powers to act. As regards Turkey, the chief difficulty 
is whether the Turks shall be allowed to stay in Europe. 
Mr. Lloyd George the other day said that the porter of the gate 
—the Dardanelles gate—had been false to his trust and could 
never be employed again. That might mean that the Turk 
is to be thrust out of Europe, in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, “ bag 
and baggage.” On the other hand, it is suggested that in order 
to appease Moslem sentiment, which is represented as a danger 
to the British Empire in India and elsewhere, the Sultan should be 
allowed to retain a simulacrum of sovereignty at Constantinople, 
while the reality of Turkish government would exist somewhere 
on the other side of the Bosphorus. 


We cannot think that any such compromise would work 
or is seriously contemplated. What we believe to be Mr. Lloyd 
George's first and real thoughts are best. It would be foolish 
to ignore the fact, however, that the French are in a Turcophile 
mood, and that Mr. Churchill has used language which apparently 
contradicts Mr. Lloyd George. We need say no more on the 
matter now except to protest against the idea, rather common 
here, that the Turkish question must be settled on grounds of 
expediency. If people will look back on the past experiences 
of the British Empire, they will find that we have never once 
suffered through doing what we believed to be the right thing, 
even though the right thing could plausibly be represented as 
offensive to Moslem sentiment. In the present case it is par- 
ticularly necessary not to be Ied astray. Constantinople is not 
one of the Moslem Holy Places, and the nexus between Moslem 
feeling in India and the religious authority issuing from Con- 
stantinople is of the flimsiest. Let people reflect that the 
Crimean War, fought in Turkey's interest, was immediately 
followed by the Moslem Mutiny! 





Last week we wrote about the need for restraint in Allied 
policy. There are many examples of the moderating influence 
of Great Britain in the past, and we mentioned some of them. 
But we must confess that a better example than any woe gave 
is supplied by a brilliant little American review called the 
Villager, published at Katonah, N.Y. :— 

“ The best page in the record of the Vienna Congress,’’ says 
the Villager, “is that which records England’s endeavour to 
restrain Prussia and Austria Prussia and Austria were deter- 

ined to wreak full vengeance on France. The British at 

jonna proposed an indemnity of 600,000,000 francs; Prussia 
clamoured for just twice the sum. England held that an 
occupation army of 100,000 would be sufficient to guard the 
victory over Napoleon ; Prussia insisted on 240,000. alleyrand 
had declared France would claim none of Napoleon’s winnings, 
and the statesmen at Vienna were agreed France should be 
returned intact to her original frontiers ; only Prussia demanded 
that France be sliced up, the Saar and Luxembourg to go to 
Germany, for example; Méaziéres, Longwy, Sédan, and Mont- 
mé.ly to be razed ; Strassburg to be made a Free City. Waterloo 
had let Prussia into the very heart of France; Castlereagh 
wrote to Liverpool in the summer of 1815, * | much suspect that 
neither Austria, Prussia, nor the smaller Powers are anxious to 
end the present situation. Their armies are paid, clothed, and 
supported by France. . . . The Austrians have marched Bianchi's 
corps into Provence in order to feed upon that poor but loyal 
province. The Prussians have 280,000 men in France for whom 
they draw rations.’ And he added in reply to the suggestion 
that the British occupy the Fronch fortresses, ‘it is not our 
business to collect trophies, but to try and bring back the world 
to peaceful habits.’ ” 


That is exactly the spirit which ought to move us now. 


General Denikin’s retreat in Southern Russia has become a 
disaster. The large Bolshevik armies concentrated against him 
have pushed his centre to the coast at Taganrog, on the Sea of 
Azoff, which was his headquarters, and have thus cut his armies 
in two. At the end of last week he lost Tsariisyn on the Volga, 
the chief bulwark of his right flank, and his troops had to retire 
hurriedly south-westwards, leaving the road to the Caucasus 
open. On his left flank General Denikin is falling back towards 
Odessa. Admiral Koltchak’s Siberian Government seom to be 
collapsing through internal quarrels, and insurrections have 
broken out at Irkutsk and at Vladivostok. The Poles and 
Letts have begun an offensive against the Bolsheviks, and on 
Sunday lest expelled the enomy from Dvinsk. The Poles 
further south have entered the Ukraine, in ihe direction of 
Kieff. These successes are unlikely to help General Denikin, 


but may give the Baltic States a better defensive front 


against the Bolsheviks, 





Esthonia agreed with the Bolsheviks on a truce at Dorpat 
on Wednesday week. The Bolsheviks recognized the independ. 
ence of Esthonia, and accepted a frontier which leaves Narva, 
but not Pskoff, to the Esthonians. The truce was to last eicht 
days only, and to be renewable until denounced. We have yet 
to see whether the Bolsheviks will keep it. The refusal of 
General Denikin to recognize Esthonian independence doubtless 
helped the Bolsheviks in their negotiations at Dorpat. We 
comment on the situation elsewhere. 





The Morning Post has been publishing an extraordinary series 
of letters written by the Kaiser to the late Emperor of Russia, 
Of course the Morning Post must have assured itself that these 
letters are genuine. They certainly have all the appearance of 
genuineness. Their thought and language are in perfect keeping 
with the character of the Kaiser as we have known it. Tho 
letters are all written in English—the sort of English used by 
one who speaks the language fluently but is a little shalry in 
spelling and grarmmar, partly because accuracy is deflected by a 
knowledge of other languages. The arguments are very loos: 
and impulsive. We see the mind of the true autocrat at work, 
never doubting that it is his Divine mission to dispose of the 
destiny of millions of human beings with a histrionic gesture, 
The Kaiser pays a great deal of lip-service to peace, but what is 
chiefly abominable in these letters is the persistent attemp/ 
which runs through them all secretly to detach the Tsar from his 
French allies and to make him mistrust, despise, and hate them. 


Throughout the period of these pre-war letters Kussia was the 
ally of France. Unhappily we do not know what the Tsar 
answered to any of these letters. We hope that he sometimes 
returned a stinging reproach or rebuke, as loyalty to his ally 
required him todo. Very likely he did so; but so far as we can 
judge from the letters, which are like hearing only one end of a 
conversation on the telephone, the Kaiser was supremely con 
fident that he was dealing with a weaker mind than his own, and 
that his mischief-making reiterations hed only to go on long 
enough to make their impression and to be acted upon. If the 
advice of the Kaiser to the effect that Russia ought to make war 
on Japan stood alone, it would perhaps have been enough to 
bring about that Russo-Japanese War which had such disastrous 
results for Russia. 


Mr. Churchill, speaking at Sunderland last Saturday, said 
that the country was recovering rapidly from the war, but 
that we could not afford as yet to revert to party politica, 
National unity did not imply unanimity. We could not try 


to conciliate the “thin-blooded defeatists,” still less the 
Bolsheviks, the avowed enemies of civilization. The gulf 
between Bolshevism and democracy could not be bridged. 


4! 


Great Britain could not take lessons in government from the 
crazy fanatics of Central Europe or the barbarous Communists 
of Russia, who were marching back into the Dark Ages. What 
had happened in Russia would not be allowed to happen here. 
if we returned to party politics of the old kind, the Labour 
Party would be pushed into power “ at a period in their develop- 
ment when they were quite untitted for the responsibility o! 
government, and when through their incompetence they would 
come hopelessly to grief at our expense.” The wa 

a political epoch. ‘ There is searcely any great or worthy object 


had closed 


which either the Conservative or Liberal Parties have set beiore 
themselves in the last twenty years which has not been achieved 
or is not now conceded.” New lines of cleavage had come. 


Mr. Churchill went on to contrast with our comparative calm 
the deplorable state of Europe. “The Allies may abancon 
Russia, but Russia will not abandon them. The ghost of the 
Russian Bear comes padding across the immense field of snow,” 
menacing civilization and the peace of Europe and Asia. ‘The 
disappearance of tho armies of Admiral Koltchak and General 
Denikin would leave the Bolsheviks free to co-operate with 
the Turkish Army, now reconstituted owing to the Allies’ 
long delay in agreeing upon a Turkish peace. Austria was 
in a state of misery. If the present German Government 
collapsed, giving place citixer to militarist reaction or to Bolshevik 
anarchy, Great Britain and France would suffer. It was to 
our interest to help the German Government through thei 
difficulties, so long as they acted loyally. France and Ameri 
were trading with Germany. ‘I see no reason,” said Mi. 
Churchill, ‘‘ why we should stand by inertly and see these very 
good friends of ours picking up the whole of the opportunities.” 
He added that, while he hoped thet the League of Naticis 
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would succeed, he could not nurse illusions. Failing America, 
Great Britain was left with France, Italy, Japan, and “a cluster 
of smaller States and doubting neutrals.” ‘‘ There is nothing 
sufficiently solid at the present time to justify us in laying aside 
those reasonable and moderate precautions of our Army, of 
our Air Force, and above all of the British Navy, which, 
whatever happens elsewhere, will keep us safe and sound in 
our island home.” 

The Sinn Fein outrages in Ireland continue, At midnight on 
Thursday week a Sinn Fein gang entered the post office at 
Limerick, cowed the clerks with revolvers, and stole £1,600, 
which was to be used for paying old-age pensions. Last Saturday 
night several small police barracks near Cork were attacked by 
bodies of armed men. At Carrigtwohill the barracks were 
besieged for four hours. When the policemen had fired their 
last cartridge, the assailants blew down the wall of the barracks 
with an explosive, rushed in, and took the six policemen away 
as prisoners. In County Clare the same night a police patrol 
was ambushed and escaped only by using hand grenades. It 
is clear that the Irish Government, who control the police, have 
not even yet taken the measure of this anarchical conspiracy. 
Order must be restored at all costs, for the sake of the vast 
:najority of law-abiding Irishmen as well as for the sake of the 
United Kingdom. 


he Trade Returns for the past year are most encouraging. 
The imports, valued at the enormous sum of £1,631,901,864, 
showed an increase of 23°9 per cent., but the exports, valued at 
£798,372,971, increased by 59°2 per cent. Exports and re- 
exports together, valued at £962,694,911, increased by no less 
than 80°8 per cent. The balance of trade is still against us, 
as the American exchange shows, with the pound sterling at no 
more than 3 dollars 77 cents on Wednesday as compared with 
the par value of 4 dollars 86 Nevertheless, if our 
exports continue to increase more rapidly than our imports, the 
American exchange will soon improve and prices will fall. 
The returns of our principal exports, especially manufactured 
2oods, show a most gratifying increase in value from £38,282,000 
in 1918 to £90,857,000 last year. The woollen exports, for 
instance, were doubled in quantity ; cotton goods did almost 
s well; jute piece goods increased sevenfold. The world is 
We have only to supply an 


cents. 


hungering for our manufactures. 


Imost unlimited demand. 


The Bankers’ Clearing House has reported that the total 
imount of the bills and cheques passing through the banks last 
vear was £28,415,382,000—a fabulous sum which exceeds by 
over seven thousand millions the total for 1918, and which is 
nearly twelve thousand millions larger than the total for 19138. 
The effect of an inflated currency and war prices is well illustrated 
in these figures. The detailed returns show that the increase 
over previous years grew larger with each successive quarter. 
Similarly, the new capital issues for 1919 amounted to over 
£237,000,000—nearly as much nominally, though not in actual 
value, as the total for 1913—and the monthly totals tended to 
increase steadily. We may safely infer from these figures that 
the general trade of the country has steadily improved, despite 
ill the alarms and excursions, and that, with peace at home as 
well as abroad, we are in a fair way to recovery. 


As a result of the war, America has taken the place of Great 
Britain as the chief shipbuilding country. The Glasgow Herald’ s 
shipbuilding returns show that British yards in 1913 produced 
2,263,953 tons of shipping, against 2,003,183 tons for all the rest 
of the world’s yards. Last year, however, while British yards 
produced 1,931,769 tons, the rest of the world built 6,243,954. 
Instead of building more than half the world’s new shipping, we 
built rather less than a fourth. The change is due to America’s 
decision to build ships on a very large scale, primarily for the 
purpose of winning the war. In 1913 America built 216 ships of 
265,589 tons in all; last year she built 1,337 ships with a total 
tonnage of 4,736,103. She had increased her output of tonnage 
seventeenfold within six years. She built twice as much shipping 
we did, and more than Great Britain and the rest of the world. 
it is a good thing for Europe that the lost merchant ships should 
have been replaced so speedily. But our national prosperity 


as 





depended so largely on our shipbuilding and shipping that 
America’s new and most formidable competition may affect us. | 
Vor the present, however, America has not so large and well 
trained a body of officers and men as our splendid Merchant | 
rvice, aud her merchant ships are farless numerous than ours. 


Her yards may turn out the ships, but she may not turn out 
the men to man them. That is what we rather expect. 





In the Spen Valley by-election, the result of which was declared 
last Saturday, Mr. Tom Myers, the Labour candidate, benefited 
by the division of the anti-Labour forces between Sir John 
Simon as an Independent Liberal and Colonel Fairfax as a 
Coalition Liberal, and won the seat. Mr. Myers polled 11,962 
votes, Sir John Simon 10,244, and Colonel Fairfax 8,134. Labour 
thus polled about two votes out of five, and won by a minority 
vote. Last December the late Sir Thomas Whittaker polled 10,664 
votes to Mr. Myers’s 8,508. The anti-Labour poll has thus 
increased far more than the Labour poll. We comment on the 
result elsewhere. 





A hydro-electric supply company is promoting a Bill which 
would authorize it to take possession of considerable portions 
of Dartmoor, and to construct reservoirs and water-channels 
which would inflict grave injury on the commoners and spoil 
the scenery that we all know and love. If the effect of the Bill 
is correctly represented in the protests of Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
and other Devonians which have appeared in the Times, it would 
ruin Dartmoor as a pasture and as a holiday ground. We hope 
that the Devonshire people and all others interested will organize 
a strong opposition when the Bill comes before Parliament. 
The Prince of Wales, as life-tenant of the estates of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, including Dartmoor, has power to withhold his 
consent from any Bill affecting the Duchy’s lands. But the 
onus of rejecting the Bill should not be put upon the Prince. 
The Bill raises a large question which P arliament should determine. 
The natural resources of the country must be developed, of 
course, but we should be sorry to sacrifice Dartmoor for the sake 
of one new industry. 


We are very glad to know that the report of Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s death in America, to which all the English papers 
gave currency last week, was untrue. An American telegraphist’s 
error in transmitting a message about Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
movements enabled Sir Horace to enjoy the unusual privilege 
of reading his own obituary notices. As they were all very 
friendly, no great harm has been done. 


On Saturday last at the Educational Conference in University 
College, Gower Street, Mr. Cecil Sharp delivered a lecture on 
dancing, in which he insisted that all children should be taught 
to dance. But he would not have pirouctting on one toe and 
the “ Russian ballet stuff” which tries to be narrative. “ Russian 
ballet,” insisted Mr. Sharp, “is not a development of the true 
folk-dancing, which was common to all countries a couple of 
centuries ago. Dances should be like the singing of a bird, 
which sings not so that others may hear, but because it wants 
I am sometimes asked: * What 
is the object of these dances?’ If I could put that into words 
I should not dance it, or teach anybody else to do so. Legs 
can’t talk,’ he continued, “so what is the use of trying to 
make them ?”’ He would have natural dancing. Here, we fear, 
speaks the obscurantist in Mr. Sharp. Because English dancing 
does not happen to tell stories, it is insular to dub all those 
dances “ unnatural’? in which the men of primitive races all 
over the world have told, with poised spear, how the bear or 
the lion was killed in the hunt, or in which the women have 
related the birth of a god. Surely Ruskin has shown us the 
Nemesis which awaits those who call unnatural those arts which 
they do not happen to like. 





to express its own emotions. 


Mr. Sharp went on to speak of his wonderful folk-lore finds 
among the “ lost’? community of mountaineers in the United 
States—finds which so delighted those who were fortunate 
enough to take part in Mr. Sharp’s courses of folk-dancing at 
Stratford-on-Avon last summer. Thi® community has been 
almost isolated since the end of the eighteenth century, is of 
purely English stock, and is almost completely illiterate. It 
possesses, however, a fine traditional culture, and Mr. Sharp 
was ablo to trace here, in their original forms, both ballads 
and dances which had become hopelessly worn down and 
corrupt in England. It was indeed fortunate that such an 
expert recorder as Mr. Cecil Sharp should have reported upon 
the community before it was “discovered” by the profane. 
We shall now have the best record that could conceivably be 
made of this strangest of survivals. 


Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 percent Nov. 6, 191% 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SPEN VALLEY ELECTION. 


5 ge oo has been a great fuss throughout the week 
about the results of the by-election in the Spen 
Valley. Deep calls to deep, party politician to party 

olitician, that the results are “a portent, “ a staggering 

low ” to Unionism or to Liberalism as the case may be, 
“g triumph for Labour,” and “a writing on the wall” 
for everybody else. It is with this last set of deductions 
from the victory of Mr. Myers, the Labour candidate, and 
the defeat of Sir John Simon, his Liberal opponent, that 
we desire to deal on this occasion—to draw some conclu- 
sions and to ask some questions. To us it seems that the 
really important thing to be learnt from this and recent 
by-elections is by no means that Labour is hewing out for 
itself a royal road to place and power, or that Labour is 
triumphant. For us what emerges as the central, essential 
fact is that even when all the conditions are as extra- 
ordinarily favourable to Labour as they were in the Spen 
Valley the Labour Party can only manage to secure the 
support of a little over a third of the voters polling. 
A thoroughly unpopular, nay, a completely discon- 
sidered, Ministry resting not upon a homogeneous party 
but upon a fortuitous concourse of political atoms, but- 
tressed by a certain number of cryptic and not very credit- 
able backstair bargains, understandings, and even “ winks” 
to various selfish groups, and buttressed also by the whole- 
sale distribution of honours and rewards to persons who 
have rendered the least desirable of political services, is 
not the kind of Ministry that finds friends everywhere 
and secures support from independent voters. 

In the case of the Spen Valley election Unionists and 
Liberals alike are trembling and weeping hysterically over 
the advance of Labour. Yet when we look at the figures 
with eyes undimmed by panic we find that the votes cast 
for Labour compared with those cast against Labour— 
t.e., given either for Sir John Simon, the Liberal candidate, 
or for Colonel Bryan Fairfax, the Coalition candidate—were 
11,962 Labour Party as against 18,378 anti-Labour Party. 
In other words, the anti-Labour Party majority was 6,416. 
If, given the conditions we have just deser;bed, this is 
claimed as a triumph for the Labour Party, all we can say 
is that the Labour Party is very easily satisfied. More 
cynical critics than ourselves might go further and say 
that the figures explain why so many members of the 
Labour Party are for “ direct action.” They realize that 
they are in a hopeless minority in the nation, and therefore 
they have to look round for some other source of power than 
the votes of their fellow-citizens—some other sanction 
than that of the will of the majority of the British People. 

Yet the party politician or the political defeatist hugs his 
sorrows and refuses to give up his cherished pearl of 
pessimism. He tells us that things are even worse than 
they seem. “Do you not realize that under our party 
system the Labour people hold the balance of power almost 
everywhere, as they did in the Spen Valley? At the next 
Election the Liberals and the Coalitionists—i.e., the 
Unionists—will revive their old internecine struggle and 
the Labour men will slip into power between them. Though, 
as you say, the Labour votes may be only a third or less 
than a third of the votes cast, Labour will have an over- 
whelming majority in the House of Commons. Therefore 
the situation must be regarded with the utmost anxiety, 
indeed alarm. We are faced with ruin, and owing to the 
party system, which cannot possibly be changed, there is 
noremedy.” But surely this is only another way of saying 
that the opponents of Labour and of extreme, violent, 
revolutionary, and subversive views are so feeble and so 
fatuous that they cannot remember the maxim that 
wherever there can be competition there can also be com- 
bination. It means that, in spite of their disliking the 
views of the Labour men far more than they dislike each 
other’s views, the Unionists and Liberals will risk the 
destruction of the country. No matter the result, they 
must be allowed the luxury of breaking each other’s heads. 

Possibly the regular machine-made Parliamentary 
politician on both sides is capable of folly of this sort, but 
we do not believe that the country will in the end endure 
it. It will find means for exercising its power and for 





maintaining the will of the majority. It will not allow itself 
to be captured and ridden by what is certainly a minority 
and what in all probability is a minority of a minority. 
Probably more than half the people who vote Labour do 
not really endorse the Labour ticket, but feel it their 
duty to support the official programme of the party to 
which they consider themselves to belong. 





THE WILL OF THE MAJORITY AND HOW TO 
ENSURE IT. 


\ \ J HAT are the means by which the will of the majority 

can be established on a fair basis, and the People 
can prevent themselves from being betrayed to minority 
rule by the exigencies of an ironclad party system? The 
first and most important of the means of ensuring that the 
voice of the majority shall prevail in all great matters is 
unquestionably the Referendum, or power of veto over the 
enactments of the People’s Parliamentary representatives, 
If we are to have a true democracy, we must lodge the 
veto-power in the hands of the People themselves. The 
actual shaping and the detailed discussion of any particular 
legislative proposal may be, and indeed should be and must 
be, entrusted to a Committee of the Nation—z.e., to its 
representatives in Parliament—but when that shaping 
has taken place under the operations of the party system, 
all measures of the first importance can and ought to be 
submitted to the country. The nation must be asked 
the plain question: “ you in favour of an Act 
entitled {here insert short title of Act] coming into 
operation on January Ist next? Those in , Rts 
of the Act place a cross in the column headed ‘ Yes.’ 
Those against the Act place a cross in the column 
headed *No.’” It is by this simple method, which 
does not abolish the representative system, or deprive us 
of the many and great advantages that representation 
gives, that the eccentricities and anomalies of the party 
system can be held in check, and the ridiculous and 
injurious results of log-rolling can be defeated. The 
Referendum is the true antiseptic for the party system. 
It will allow us to maintain that necessary evil, the party 
system, but it will prevent the nation from being ruined in 
order that the party game may be played out to the bitter 
end. It will enable us also to maintain that very sound 
principle which the Roman political analyst (Tacitus) 
discovered in the early Teutonic polity. He notes with 
surprise, and apparently also with admiration, that in 
minor matters the will of the “ principes ’—that is, of the 
select men—prevailed, but that in great matters the will 
of the whole People was supreme. No one wants to see 
every small or petty matter of legislation referred to the 
People, but we must have proper machinery for making 
it clear and certain that vast Constitutional changes are 
carried not by acts of political strategy but with the will 
of the majority. 

The next instrument that we require to maintain the 
balance between the representative system and the popular 
will is some plan of voting which shall ensure that in each 
constituency the representative who is sent to Parliament 
has the sanction of a majority of the voters, or at any rate 
of the persons voting. At present, as we see in the Spen 
Valley election, when there are three parties in the State 
there is a very great danger, we had almost said a certainty, 
that the man chosen will be the choice of the minority and 
not of the majority. Mr. Myers polled only 12,000 votes 
when over 30,000 e'ectors were voting, and yet becomes the 
representative of the constituency. There are two ways 
of preventing so absurd and so perilous an anomaly. There 
is the Continental plan, by which in order to secure an abso- 
lute majority for the elected person a three-cornered election 
ends (unless the recipient of most votes has already secured 
an absolute majority) in the two top candidates having to 
fight it out at a second ballot. That is, to take the present 
case, Mr. Myers and Sir John Simon would have to go to a 
second ballot in order to see which of the two was the 
choice of the majority. Another and a better plan for 
ensuring that a rigid party apparatus shall not provide us 
with the voice of the minority rather than with the voice 
of the majority is tho system of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. To this system attention is drawn in our 


present issue in a letter to the editor from Mr. Humphreys. 
The letter draws attention to the very interesting and 
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satisfactory results secured at a Municipal Election held at 
Sligo in which the principle of Proportional Representation 
and the single transferable vote were put into operation. 

The party politician hates Proportional Representation 
because under it it is very difficult and tiresome to manipu- 
late the electorate. But for all that it is most important 
to secure its acceptance. We do not regard, and never have 
regarded, Proportional Representation as so vital a matter 
as the Referendum, but we are heartily in favour of it being 
employed in order to obtain for us a truly representative 
Assembly, and because of the way in which it may be 
used to modify the evils of the extremes of the party system. 
Proportional Representation makes it almost impossible 
for the party caucus and the party hacks to produce a 
reductio ad absurdum of representative government. With 
a system of Proportional Representation we shall still 
require the reference to the People of all Bills of vital import, 
but as a just and rational method of choosing the body 
which appoints the Executive Government we are entirely 
in favour of its adoption. ‘Till, however, the nation can 
be persuaded to accept it, the system of second ballots 
should clearly be introduced. If not, we may see the 
dangerous anomaly of the Spen Valley election repeated 
on a great scale. 

Those who disbelieve in the extremist Labour programme 
and in forms of treason to democracy such as * direct 
action *— 7.¢., the paying of blackmail to political strikers 
—or again in such ruinous ineptitudes as the Capital Levy, 
or the attempt to overthrow the laws of supply and demand 
(the reasonable control of such laws is another matter), 
will find and make use of other obvious lessons in the 
present situation. Further and most important of all, 
they must maintain their faith and courage—faith 
in the general good sense of their countrymen and 
courage to withstand and to sav “ No” to the follies of a 
militant minority. If the men of bight and leading in the 
country, instead of facing their difficulties, stand with 
trembling knees and chattering teeth and allow themselves 
to be bullied by the irresponsible talk of blatant rhetoricians 
like Mr. Smillie or the sodden platitudes of professional 

oliticians like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the country will 
Gs soon brought to ruin. If, on the contrary, our states- 
men say fearlessly that, though they will obey the will 
of the majority, they will fight to the last point the behests 
of a domineering minority, and if in carrying on that 
contest they show confidence in their countrymen, they will 
find the paths of honesty and reason far easicr than they 
now suppose, 

We are all too apt to arraign the apathy of the great body 
of the electors. We forget that that apathy is due to the 
cowardice and folly of leaders who in their hearts seem 
unable to understand the very simple and, we should have 
thought, obvious truth that the majority of the men and 
women of this country have neither mad minds nor pre- 
datory instincts, but, as always in their past history, desire 
that the right thing and the fair thing should be done by 
themselves and by others, and hold that liberty is the 
possession which of all others must be maintained in- 
violate. “Stop wailing and stop trying to cajole us into 
doing what you think we must dislike doing because it 
involves sacrifice, and just tell us straight out what you 
hold the country really needs.” That is the mandate 
of the British People. Why will not our leaders listen to 
it erect and undismayed ? If they do, they may find that 
even the ranks of Labour will scarce forbear a cheer. 





HOW NOT TO SUPPRESS BOLSHEVISM. 
FIXHE situation of those Russians who are in arms 
against the frightful tyranny of the Bolsheviks 


has unhappily become disastrous. Whatever fresh policy 
the Allies may evolve in dealing with Russia, they must 
base it upon a recognition of this new situation. A policy 
which had elements of reason and hope a few months ago 
has had the ground knocked from beneath it and cannot 
be considered reasonable to-day. Many British writers 
in expressing their detestation of Bolshevism seem to 
assume that because we set out to try to quench Bolshevism 
in a particular way we must continue to try to quench 
it in that way. ‘They are inclined to say that any 
one who disagrees with them does not really detest 
Bolshevism, or is even prepared to “shake hands with 








murder.” For our part, however, we fear that those who 
consider that changed circumstances do not require a 
changed policy are condemning themselves to perpetual 
disappointment. 

Look at the extraordinary transformation in Russia. 
Not long ago Admiral Koltchak, having successfully 
recruited his army in Siberia, was advancing rapidly 
westwards, and there seemed a good prospect that he would 
be able to join hands with the British and Russian forces 
which had been organized in Archangel. At the same time 
the local anti-Bolshevik Government, known the 
Government of the North-West, had been set up, and had 
planned a grand attack upon Petrograd. General Yudenitch 
was placed in command of this expedition. He was confi- 
dent of success, and believed that there would be little 
difficulty in getting the help of the Esthonians, if not of 
the Finns. Meanwhile General Denikin had been making 
a brilliant advance from the South, and had arrived at a 
point not much further than two hundred miles from Moscow 
itself. Now all the hopes founded upon those movements 
have been shattered. Admiral Koltchak is still retreating 
under terrible conditions. He defended Omsk to the last 
possible moment, and by doing so probably failed to secure 
his retreat as well as he might otherwise have done. As 
it is, his army is served only by a single congested railway 
and is impeded by the flight of peasants and townspeople. 
Between Admiral Koltchak’s front and the city of Irkutsk, 
his new seat of government, on which he is falling back, 
there is a general state of confusion and starvation. If 
Admiral Koltchak held on’ to Omsk too long, the Bol- 
sheviks apparently ran some risk of concentrating too much 
of their strength against him in order to make sure of 
smashing his army. General Denikin of course took 
fine advantage of the temporary relaxation of pressure 
on his own front and had some singular successes, but as 
soon as the Bolsheviks recognized that Admiral Koltchak 
was broken they detached enough troops to deal with 
General Denikin, and according to the latest news when we 
go to press a quite important part of his army has been 
virtually driven into the sea on the shores of Azoff. At 
all events the defeated army had to escape in ships, and 
by a sea route they took up fresh positions on the coast, 
since their way was barred by land. The Bolshevik 
advance against General Denikin has been planned with 
undeniable skill. While a great thrust was made at his 
centre, the Red forces drove in his flanks, which rested 
roughly on the Dnieper and the Don. Whence the 
Bolsheviks acquire their military brains is yet to be 
explained precisely. There seenis to be no doubt, however, 
that they have in their service a great number of the Staff 
officers of the late Tsar's Army—perhaps for the reason 
that these officers carinot exercise their profession and 
gain a subsistence in any other manner. As for General 
Yudenitch and the North-Western Government, it is 
another tale of collapse. The surprise attack upon Petro- 
grad was not enough of a surprise, and General Yudenitch’s 
shattered forces are mostly refugees in Esthonia. 

So long as there were British troops in Russia, and our 
Government were financing Admiral Koltchak and General 
Denikin and supplying them liberally with munitions, 
we were prepared to believe that the Government really 
had adequate grounds for thinking that the suppression 
of Bolshevism, which all sane people ardently desire, could 
be achieved along the lines drawn by Mr. Churchill. 
It is true that we frequently expressed doubts, because 
history has invariably shown that nothing can be gained 
by a Power which plays the part of what may be called 
a friendly invader. We were in Russia of course as a 
friendly invader; we intended to help the forces of law 
and ordered democracy against an insane tyranny —a 
system of butchery masquerading in the name of freedom. 
The British Government presumably had all the necessary 
information, and we in the difficult position of outside 
critics had very little. Therefore, while expressing our 
doubts, we hoped against hope that the Allied policy 
might reverse the teaching of history and clear up the 


as 


tangle. But, after all, history is much too strong for us 
poor humans. What invariably happened before has 


happened again. Just as the British forces who landed 
in France to help the Anti-Jacobins against the Terror 
were regarded by practically the whole population not as 
friends but as enemies, so most of the anti-Bolshevik 
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Russians have suspected our motives from the beginning, 
and the intervention of the Allies, so far as we can judge, 
tended to fortify rather than to weaken the Bolsheviks. 
We acted on the assumption, for example, that the Baltic 
States—Esthonia and the rest—would necessarily approve 
of our policy. How could they fail to wish success to 
Admiral Koltchak and General Denikin and General 
Yudenitch in their attempt to overthrow the bloodstained 
tule of the Bolsheviks ? ‘Benstidion: strange or perverse 
though it may seem, these Baltic peoples do not approve 
of the Allied policy. 

Consider the case of Esthonia. This State has set up 
a Coalition Government of a moderate complexion, and is 
apparently developing an orderly Administration which 
has every chance of being accepted contentedly by the 
Esthonian people. Although the British people could 
hardly understand the reluctance of the Esthonians to 
co-operate with General Yudenitch, and thus to help 
forward the Allied policy, which was conceived in the interests 
of the Esthonians as much as in the interests of anybody, 
yet it was, and is, natural enough for the Esthonians to 
regard Admiral Koltchak and his friends with only a lesser 
degree of suspicion than that with which they regard the 
odious Bolsheviks. They think of Admiral Koltchak— 
though they may be quite wrong in doing so—as a re- 
actionary who, if ever he were able to do so, would certainly 
restore the autocracy. If you ask for a proof of this 
belief, they say that it obviously must be so, because when 
they asked for recognition of the independence of the 
Esthonian Republic Admiral Koltchak and General Denikin 
absolutely refused to grant that recognition but preached 
the virtues of an indivisible Russia. If the Esthonians, 
who have had ample opportunities of examining the policy 
of the Allies, and who admit its good intentions, believe 
that the leaders of the White forces in Russia are really 
reactionaries, how much more must this be believed by the 
rank-and-file in the Bolshevik armies? Here is a startling 
illustration of how the friendliest sort of intervention works 
in practice. No doubt hundreds of thousands of Bolshevik 
soldiers remain under arms just because they think that 
the old autocracy is to be thrust upon them again from 
the outside. The fact that the rule of the Tsar was 
infinitely preferable to Bolshevism does not weigh with 
them in the least. They stubbornly refuse to be dictated 
to in any case. 

The present policy of the Allies is that, as the ultimate 
success of Admiral Koltchak and General Denikin need 
not be despaired of, it is necessary to join with them in 
refusing recognition to Esthonia. It is thought that if 

Zsthonia should actually make peace with the Bolsheviks, 
the whole plan of containing Bolshevik Russia by means 
of a cordon of anti-Bolshevik countries would break down. 
It is at this point that we find ourselves unable to believe 
in the policy of the Allies. We quite see the logic of the 
cordon sanitaire ; but what if the members of that cordon 
maintain the line against their will, or at all events with a 
grievance in their hearts which would make them untrust- 
worthy warders? Unless the members of the cordon are 
in good political health, the cordon is not likely to be 
“ sanitaire” after all. The best barrier to Bolshevism 
is a string of prosperous States without grievances. At 
present the Esthonians have a grievance against us because 
we will not recognize their Republic. 

We have taken the Esthonians as a type of the rest 
because they have been the first to enter into peace negotia- 
tions with the Bolsheviks. Their case is that they could 
not hold out against the Bolsheviks any longer, as a very 
small proportion of the money and munitions sent to 
Russia was allocated to them. The best kind of cordon 
to set round the Bolsheviks, we repeat, is a series of States 
which will be a vivid example of what happy lives can be 
led by those who are not Bolsheviks. It has been estimated 
that, among those who are fighting for the Bolsheviks or 
otherwise actively serving the Bolshevik Government, 
only about 15 per cent. are really Bolsheviks. The rest 
would be glad to see the fall of a horrible system. If this 
be so, the 85 per cent. could more easily be detached from 
their nominal allegiance to the Bolsheviks if they could 
point to thriving non-Bolshevik communities within the 
borders of what used to be Russia. If the independence of 
Esthonia were recognized, Latvia, Lithuania, and Finland 
would probably all desire to follow suit, and become parts 





of the cordon of their own volition instead of as the awns 
of an imposed policy. We have given a good trial to 
intervention, and it has failed. Now let us be wiser, more 
attentive to history, and frame a policy in which generous 
sympathy with non-Bolshevik Russians is compatible 
with non-intervention. British Ministers have several] 
times stated that all that the Baltic peoples ask for js 
really granted, since the Baltic States are quite free to 
decide their own future. That may be true in the letter, 
but it is not true in the spirit. The Esthonians declare 
that they have in effect been threatened with the dis- 
favour of the French Government if they do venture to 
decide what is best for themselves. 





THE FUTURE OF THE TERRITORIALS. 


ME ETING of the County Associations is to be held 
in London next week, and the Government’s scheme 
of reconstruction for the Territorial Force will then be 
discussed, and no doubt important decisions will be taken. 
If we may believe reports which have been published in 
the newspapers, it is the intention of the Government 
to screw up the terms of service in the Territorials so as to 
turn the Force into something like a Reserve of the Regular 
Army. Perhaps it would be near the truth to say that 
the Government intend to make the Territorials take the 
place of the old Special Reserve. The several accounts of 
the Government scheme vary in detail. According to 
one, the Territorials are to be required to undertake general 
service, that is to say service overseas, when the Govern- 
ment should think the calling out of the Reserves is neces- 
sary ; according to another, the general service pledge will 
be required only of a limited percentage of the Force, who 
will receive an extra annual grant. 

Whatever the precise truth may be, it seems to be the 
settled plan of the War Office to make the Territorials as 
much like a Regular Army as possible under the necessarily 
different conditions. We perfectly understand the War 
Office point of view, because it has hardly ever changed. 
The greatest military cataclysms leave the typical Staff 
officer secure in the possession of certain opinions. The War 
Office point of view may be described like this: “ We have 
no use for men who cannot be counted upon in all circum- 
stances. We want to have before us on a sheet of paper 
the exact number of men—horse, foot, and artillery— 
who can be relied upon at a moment’s notice. They are 
the only Army which really counts. The Great War has 
taught us that the frontiers of Great Britain lie no longer 
along her own coasts, but are in France and Flanders, and 
even in Afghanistan and India. If an enemy from Central 
Kurope were to advance as far as the Belgian and French 
coast towns, we should be already half lost. Therefore our 
military front lies there and not here. But that means 
that men who sign on merely for home service, as the 
Territorials formerly did, are of no manner of use to us. 
Wash them out. Let us have something different, something 
more to be relied upon.” As we have said, we understand 
this point of view because it has an undeniably hard logic 
about it. Yet we believe that if this policy were followed 
the virtue would go out of the Territorials; and a very 
great virtue it was, as the war proved. What we should 
really like for our military future would be universal 
compulsory military service, under which every able- 
bodied man would be trained. So far as we can see ahead, 
the training might be of the easiest kind, for we are not 
likely to have another great war for a considerable time ; 
something even easier than the Swiss system might be 
enough. Universal service is the only truly democratic 
plan. It recognizes the proper obligations of citizenship, 
and it rules out of court all privilege. So far from encour- 
aging Jingoism, it would stifle it, because the man who 
breathes fire is also the man who is to suffer in his own 
person. But the possibility of universal service, much as 
we hope for it, is not immediately before us, and we want 
to deal now only with the special question of the recon- 
struction of the Territorials. It seems to us, then, that 
what the War Office proposes would get the substance on 
paper but would lose the reality in practice. 

The war proved that exactly the right kind of men, the 
intelligent men, who could use their wits and who made the 
best sort of soldiers for modern warfare, were attracted 
to the Territorials under the old conditions. Surely it is 
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a very tall order to destroy those conditions on the highly 
speculative assumption that something better would be 
achieved by another plan. The ordinary Staff officer used 
to tell us in former days that a soldier could not possibly 
be made under seven years, and that the more scientific 
warfare became, the longer would the training of the 
soldier have to be. That opinion proved to be wrong in 
the Great War. Short training was a success. The lesson 
is not only capable of application, but ought to be applied, 
to the reconstruction of the Territorials. We want the 
same kind of man who used to join the Territorials, and 
if the conditions are substantially changed we shall be 
very unlikely to get him. If the War Office objects that 
though the material of the Territorials was very good, 
it is useless to have good material if you cannot rely upon 
being able to call upon it for your particular purpose, we 
would answer, first, that you can rely upon that material 
for any important purpose, and second, that it is much 
better to have good material than bad material, even 
though the bad material be formally bound down by 
explicit pledges. 

Let us imagine what would happen if the type of man 
who used to join the Territorials were asked to join under 
the proposed more stringent conditions. He would say 
that he had some responsible civil employment which 
required all his attention, and that he could not expect 
to remain in that position if he might be called out as a 
Reservist in some emergency or imagined emergency. 
He would say that Mr. Jones, his employer, would not 
give him any important job if he might suddenly be ordered 
off to join the garrison at Malta or help to quell riots in 
Egypt. He would say, again, that his first duty was to 
his wife and his children, or to his mother who was a 
widow, or to some other persons dependent upon him. 
Just the kind of man who ought to be tempted into the 
Territorial Foree would, in fine, be frightened away. 

It may be objected that emergencies would very seldom 
oceur, and that the expectation of them would make no 
difference to anybody. Our readers, however, will be 
able to call to mind occasions within the present generation 
on which Reservists of the Regular Army were called out 
when there was trouble in Egypt—that is to say, when 
there was an emergency not at all on the scale of a great 
war. Further, it may be said that all will be well as only 
those who accept the special bonus will take the pledge 
vf general service. But if the Territorials are to contain 
men on different terms of service, we fear that different 
kinds of men who would not mingle very easily would find 
themselves called upon by the War Office to settle down 
together in the same Force. There would be on the one 
hand the very responsible and highly intelligent civilian 
with a full sense of a citizen’s obligations, and on the other 
hand the casual or drifting civilian who had been attracted 
by the special bonus. Whether we like the fact or not, 
it is true that men who join the Territorials are influenced 
a good deal by the amenities, or absence of them, in the 
camps in which they undergo their training. It would bea 
great mistake to lose sight of this apparently slight but 
really important truth. 

There is nothing, of course, to be said against forming 
Keserves of various kinds to the Regular Army. Such 
Reserves are absolutely necessary, and all that we are 
contending against is the doctrine that the Territorials 
should be regarded as a Reserve of the Regular Army, or 
as being a body that might suitably replace the Special 
Reserve. eserves there must be, but they should not 
be Territorials. Our own opinion is that the old Special 
Reserve ought to be maintained, and that there should also 
be something corresponding to the movement under which 








Class I. of the National Reserve was organized as a Reserve | 


to the Special Reserve. There are such vast numbers of 
trained men in the country now that there is no lack of 
material for Reserves in the immediate future. What we 
do protest against is that the Territorials should be made 
something less and worse than they used to be under the 
pretext of making them something greater and_ better. 
The certainty that if there were another war on the grand 
scale the services of every able-bodied man who could 
shoulder a rifie would be required overseas must be freely 
admitted. But we can safely rely upon the patriotic 
unpulse which has always called forth to the help of their 
country the men who had taken the trouble to train 


| the spirit, if such an expres 
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themselves. That impulse has never failed yet, and if it 
began to fail we should have lost the spirit which has made us 
what we are. Much the most important thing is to get 
the very best human material into the Territorials and te 
train it. When it is trained it will be successfully used, 
whether the service abroad be asked for voluntarily or is 
exacted compulsorily when the time comes by another 
world-wide catastrophe. 





THE FASCINATION OF THE END. 
OW quickly the time has passed!”” These words may 
express joy or lamentation, according as we apply 
As we look back over the years, 


“H 


them to a long or short period. 
even over one year, we almost all say them sadly. Inthe matter 
of time the youngest of us has but a limited fortune, and it is 
grievous to consider how large a lump sum is already spent. On 
the other hand, if we can but take short views, the rapidity of 
time’s passage is pleasurable. The test which we instinctively 
apply to any entertainment is the extent to which it 
increased our consciousness of the flight of time. The very 
word “pastime” confirms our theory. We are carried along 
faster and faster as the interest of the acting or the sport or 
the music or tho talk increases, and however much we have 
enjoyed ourselves, there is an extraordinary enhancement of 
pleasure as we approach the end. The last dance, the last 
notes, the last act, the last ten minutes of the game—it is then 
that delight is at its height. Time is whirling and we feel its 
strange exhilaration. All this is true both when we are young 
and when we are old. When schooldays are coming to an end, 
almost all boys appear to enjoy them. ‘The last term seems to 
pass in a week, a week to be remembered with great happiness. 
The conflict of evidence about schooldays is remarkable. We 
hear of their joy and their misery in terms so exaggerated that 
it is difficult to make up one’s mind how far our school system, 
at least in the past, was compounded of pain or pleasure. 
Time goes slowly at first, and to feel that time goes slowly, 
that the end of the term is far off and the days very long, is 
almost synonymous with unhappiness to a small boy. As he 
gets older the pace changes, and at last the sense of rushing 
through life intoxicates him with happiness, and, forgetting 
the weariness of long lessons and the dullness of playing a waiting 
game and experiencing an expected defeat, he vows that school 
life is compounded of all the joys. Again, it isthe last days of 
a holiday which we all enjoy the most, for it is then that time 
begins to fly. In the middle of our interlude of laziness we say 
to ourselves very often that we shall not be sorry to be back at 
work. “Time hangs rather heavy.’ But during the last 
hours we forget all that, and are conscious only of the delicious 
ease in which, without any effort of our own, we are being swept 
at a constantly increasing rate back into the workaday world. 
Towards the end of life we are very apt to say and to think 
that we would do anything not so much to set the clock back as 
to make it go slower. Middle age is certainly for most men a 
happy time. If it were not overshadowed by the fear of age, 
it would surely for many people be the happiest time of life. 
The sense that we are nearing the precipice may well depress 
us a little, and make us breathless when we realize the speed 
at which we are spinning. All the same, for those who are 
able to keep their eyes upon the foreground and not look onwards 
bar, the rapid 
extraordinary 
over a nearly 


to the sea whose floods lie beyond the moaning 
passage of time retains its charm. What an 
sense of pleasure attends the last hours spent 
accomplished piece of work. They seem like 
celestial minutes, which precede the complete accomplishment 
of something we have struggled during long mornings aud 
No one will be more 


minutes—but 


weary afternoons to bring to perfection. 
conscious than ourselves, after we have rested for a little while, 
how poor has been our effort. Time goes slowly then for a bit ; 
but while we put the final strokes there was a glamour about 
A mighty rushing wind filled the lungs of 
ion may be permitted us; minutes 


the whole thing. 


and hours and all the Jandmarks of time shot past us, and we 
felt it was good to be alive and able to begin and finish. 


It is a strange thing, when one comes to think of it, that the 


more eagerly does one wish to get 


to the end of it. This is true in instances where the 


conclusion is foregone, and in many where there cannot be said 


many 


to be any definite conclusion at all. Very few people have seli- 


control deliberately to keep a new book to be read at certain 
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hours. They may enjoy it most in the evening by the fire, but 
if there is not much more to read they will finish it in the train 
or at odd uncomfortable moments, just for the sake of finishing 
it. A good deal of this desire to rush to the end may be con- 
nected with our critical faculty. We want to get hold of the 
whole conception of the artist. We doubt, however, whether 
this explanation applies to any but the few. The last quarter 
of any volume seems to take much less than a quarter of the 
time which the rest of ittooktoread. Children are always more 
interested in the end than the beginning of any book, just as any 
game will amuse them when it is time to go to bed. * Ten 
minutes more,” they beg, and the ten minutes seem like two. 
Oh, the delicious pace of those few minutes! Who docs not 
remember it ? 

One might almost define the joy of life as an enhanced con- 
sciousness of the quick flight of time. This would be, we believe, 
quite true if the fear of death did not as we get on outweigh our 
enjoyment. How fearfully slow are the moments of sorrow or 
pain. If this were not so, almost no life could be described as 
unhappy, for almost every life contains many more hours of 
ease than of discomfort—to put it at the least. Doctors tell 
us that if a man is in good health and has a comfortable bed in a 
healthy room, it will do him very little harm to sleep for a 
limited period considerably less well than he would like. But 
who, as he tosses in the small hours of the night, can believe 
this? The dragging of the time seems well-nigh unbearable, 
and he feels that no irritation to which he could be submitted 
takes so much out of him as two or three bad nights. 

Is there not some suggestion of hope in this instinctive wish 
to get forward, “ to get through,” as the Americans say ? Hope 
of what? As is the case so often with the moralist, our ideas 
are too vague to stand the searchlight of a direct question ; 
but it is at least a fact provocative of cheerful thought that, 
however truly we may lameut the shortness of life when we look 
at it as a whole, yet the long hours of all lives are filled with 
misery and monotony. It is they alone which hold us back 
upon a journey whose stages, whether we count them by minutes, 
days, or years, are delightful in proportion as they hurry by. 
The best wish we can wish any one is that every minute of the 
year we have just entered may seem short. “ God speed you.” 





THE BURIED ARMIES OF POLAND. 

FYNHE turn of Fortune’s wheel has brought Poland once again 

to the forefront of interest ; she is once more a “ living 
State.” The moment may therefore not be inopportune for us to 
call to mind how her unquenchable “will to live’”’ has, ever since 
her gradual dismemberment, been most eloquently proclaimed 
through all those countless legends that still survive among her 
dauntless people—legends of her buried armies; of her heroes, 
sleeping, sword in hand, their deathless sleep, awaiting but the 
summons that shall herald “The Day”; tales passed from 
mouth to mouth, as the best tales always are—aye, heard most 
frequently among those people who, bereft of language and 
nationality, ousted from the land that was their fathers’, have 
served the Prussian overlord, never doubting but that a new 
dawn would bring that Day. Posen, or, to give this portion 
of Polish soil its rightful name, Poznan, teems with such legends ; 
while a few go further back and refer to a time when the coast 
was constantly raided by the Swedes. From “ what folk tell,” 
indeed, Poland’s buried armies would seem almost to jostle 
each other “underground,” and the legends related hero— 
belonging only to such districts as the writer has frequently 
visited—can represent but a fraction of the sum total. 

Many of our soldiers have had occasion to remember the 
Prisoners’ Camp at Schneidemiihl. Well, near there is a small 
viilage called Marzewo, with a hill in the vicinity known as Zale, 
or the Hill of Mourning. There in olden times, it is said, the 
heathen inhabitants of Poznan were wont to cremate their dead, 
and urns are still found confirming this rumour. The peasants 
of later days aver that on certain nights a light appears upon the 
hill, At first no more than a faint glimmer, yet, increasing, it 
soon assumes the proportions of a great flaming pile. Then do 
dim figures, rising from the ground about the Hill of Mourning, 
move round it with measured tread, faintly chanting some weird 
and melancholy song. Then, as the flames burn lower, the 
song too dies away, and of a sudden all is still and dark again. 
In the same district, too, lies the Hill of Death called Posmiert- 
nica, where the Swedes gave battle, committing, it is said, great 
cruelties. In punishment for their misdeeds these men have 


been condemned to rise from their graves once a year in order 





to do penance. No peasant dare pass that way on the Anni. 
versary Night ; vet it is told how a man once did, hay ing stayed 
too long abroad, and just as he came to the hill he heard ‘te 
ghostly reveillé being sounded. Next he beheld the trumpeter, 
and a moment later heard the “ neighing of the horses, the 
rattling of sabres, and shrill shouts above the blasts.” Thea 
the whole troop of unearthly warriors sped past, their black 
cloaks and long locks flying wildly in the wind. Sword met 
sword, groans and shrieks resounded, followed by exultant 
shouts—and of a sudden all was still and the whole concourse 
had vanished. 

A very similar tale comes from the hamlet near the 
town of Czarnikau, while a curious story is told about 
Trzebnice, the present-day Trebnitz of Silesia. The Tartars, 
who had made incursions into Poland, had got as far as the 
Silesian frontier, although the Poles, who were in vastly inferior 
numbers, had fought heroically. All had fallen except their 
leader, and even he was wounded. Then Jadwiga, the saintly 
Queen of Poland, implored the Virgin Mother to turn the heroes’ 
death to a mere sleep, and that they might rest the better they 
were laid in a grotto beneath the church of Trzebnice. There do 
they lie in seeming death, their leader alone being left on guard 
telling his beads. A girl once managed—so runs the tale —to 
get a glimpse of the interior, and was terrified when she beheld 
all the knights. Then the leader gave her permission to walk 
through the grotto, but told her not to touch the bell that 
hangs at the entrance. Yet she did touch it—since when the 
leader and his troop have had to take refuge at a greater depth, 
whence they have not yet been unearthed. But at midnight a 
bell is still heard to toll, so runs the tale, from the subterranean 
depths of this church at Trzebnice. 

Another tale of Poland’s slumbering army comes from Krusch. 
witz, or rather it has to do with a hill that can be seen from the 
high road running from Montwy to Kruschwitz. And here it is 
the saintly Jadwiga herself who keeps the vigil over her sleeping 
warriors. Shepherds are confident that beneath this hill men 
still watch and wait for ‘‘ The Day,” for the release of Poland, 
There is “ ghostly marching and exercising,” they say, and a 
man once passing “ found in the hillside an opening, like a vast 
door,” but when he attempted to slip in a sentry in a strange 
and out-of-date uniform sprang forward, barring the way and 
saying: “Tho time is not yet!’? Montwy has been the 
scene of mueh fighting, and here one more army is said 
“to sleep.” It sleeps beneath the meadowland, whither the 
warriors had retreated before the onslaughts of the Russians- 
Here the Poles could get no further because of the treacherous 
ground ; “ but the meadow parted” and gave them ingress, 
“so there they sleep till to-day.” 

And lastly, in the subterranean apartments of the castle of 
Shubin lies a Polish Queen surrounded by a vast sleeping army, 
warriors all clad in armour with their breastplates on, with 
lances in their hands, all ready and awaiting the signal which 
shall mean the day of their deliverance. In good time, it is 
said, the senior knight will “ give the sign”; then a great bell 
will peal and Poland’s knights will rush forth to free their land. 
Then, when the battle has been won, their Queen will mount a 
white charger, and, riding at the head of her brave army, enter 
the well-known church of St. Martin at Shubin, to return thanks 
to God. A. B. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
——= 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) rar 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
IRELAND. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THF 
Sm,—The result in Spen Valley, in which over 60 per cent. of 
the votes were polled against the victorious candidate, suggests 
some serious reflections. The prestige and authority of the 
House of Commons, which it is common ground have much 
diminished in the last two decades, rest ultimately on its 
acceptance by the electorate as a real reflex of public opinion. 
Under the cumulative effect of a large number of seats won by & 
minority of the voters, the correspondence of the House of 
Commons with public opinion becomes more and more 
uncertain, and its authority inevitably decays 
It is clear to all who love our representative institutions and 
would preserve them from destruction that something must he 
done. The experience of the whole world points to only one 
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solution—the adoption of a system of Proportional Representa- 
tion which will make the House of Commons indisputably the 
mouthpiece of the nation. In this connexion, the events which 
are shortly to take place in Ireland may provide a useful 
object-lesson and should be watched with close attention. In 
January of Jast year Proportional Representation was adopted 
under a private Act for the election of the Town Council of 
Sligo, and the result justified all claims that have been made 
on behalf of the system. A Council was elected fully repre- 
sentative of all sections of public opinion, and the greatest satis- 
faction was expressed both in Sligo and throughout Ireland. 
As a result, the Government decided to apply the principle in 
all elections of Local Authorities in Ireland. On January 15th 
126 Town Councils will be elected by Proportional Representa- 
tion. This is the largest and most important test of the system 
that has so far taken place in the United Kingdom. If the 
results of the elections are such as are confidently anticipated 
by those who believe in this method, the effect may be to point 
a way to the solution of some of the chief difficulties of the 
Trish situation, and to indicate the best line of reform of local 
and national elections in Great Britain.—I am, Sir, & 
Joun II. Humpureys, Secretary. 
The Proportional Representation Society. 


8° Victoria Strect (Flat 24), Westminster, S.W.1 





THE AMRITSAR TRAGEDY. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Parliament have now before them a grave issue—the 
manner in which General Dyer suppressed disturbances in 


Amritsar last April. That is a question which the House oi 
Commons can thoroughly understand, and it can he trusted to 
do substantial justice in any resolution passed. We know that 
General Dyer went to Amritsar to suppress an outbreak against 
the British power, in which unspeakable things had been done. 
‘There but the act which would 
provoke more indignation than any other among us Englishmen 
was tho murderous attack upon Miss Marcella Sherwocd. 

Miss Marcella Sherwood has written to the Times a straight- 
forward account of ihe attack which nearly cost her her life. 
She was Superintendent of the Mission Day Schools for Girls 
The English ladies of the Zenana Mission 
Hospital were also threatened. The mob 
hospital with intent to burn it, but desisted through the good 
offices of Hindu and Mohammedan neighbours. Miss Sherwood 
owed her rescue to the parents of her girls. That Miss 
Sherwood’s most honourable account of the doings of the mob 
on the one hand, and of respectable Hindus and Mohammedans 
who deterred the mob from the hospital that they were going 
to burn, and rescued her from the hands of the mob who would 
have killed her. It is women of Miss Sherwood’s sort who 
uphold our prestige in India, who are known to and looked up 
to by the residents. All 

General Dyer probably knew nothing of these things, as the 
civil authorities could not find five minutes’ time to acquaint 
him with the real situation. He found a meeting going on in 
a walled enclosure, which had been prohibited. He rightly 
poured volleys into the midst of them, killing and wounding a 


is no need to enumerate these, 


with 600 sebelars. 


18s 


honour to her. 


certain number. ‘The assembly then completely submitted. 
There should then have been an end of the volleying. But 
then, instead of giving the command “ Cease Fire! ” General 


ir 
ir 


Dyer continued to pour in volley after volley, till he had killed 
and wounded upwards of 1,500 persons. The Times has very 
properly described this further action as a massacre. Subse- 
quently he ordered that no one should pass down the street 
where Miss Sherwood was nearly murdered except on hands 
and knees. This order we might have expected from a Chinese 
Gencral. It English officer. This happened 
in April last. ‘ited and published publicly in 
England in the There is no more excuse 
for the nine months’ delay in publication than if it had cecurred 


was by an 
my e 
The fact 


following December. 


given 


is eli 


in regard to a most important transaction of the British 
Ministry in Great Britain 
Now the question is: Did Mr. Montagu know of the true 


1 in the House of Commons in 
December, Undoubtedly he did. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, has been at home some 
time, and so has Miss Sherwood. Of course he learnt the true 
state of affairs from If he did not take the trouble 
to consult them, he is no more fit for his post than the crossing- 


facts before he was questiones 


or nol? 


them. 


went to the above | 











Mr. Montagu was at school) and Professor Oman, exact 
historian. 

Now let me turn for one moment to the debate 
of Lords on Mr. Montagu’s Bill. 
position far better than was Lord MacDonne!]. As 
A. P. MacDonnell, of the Bengal Civil Service, he got passed 
the greatest measure of tenant right that the Bengal cultivator 
has ever known. His whole career in India and Ireland is 


an 


in the Hou-e 
The speaker who knew the 
anybody 


well known for stern fighting for the cultivator’s privileges, 
and to give him some measure of power to protect himselé 
Lord MacDonnell said :-— 

“Wad any real effort been made to reconcile the interests 
| and the status of the Indian Civil Service with the new 
dispensation The extremists in India knew that the Indian 
Civil Service was the first bulwark of British rule, and they 
made it their deliberate purpose to smash that bulwork, 


because their object was to smash British rule. 
Lord Ampthill, who has acted 
* that ev: rything he read or he ard forced him to the conviction 
that very few people in ae desired the hind of innovation 
that was proposed by the B a storm was bre ee g 
and could not be calmed by = uring oil on the troubled wat: 
and a murderous revolt was ready to break out at any moment 
He was profoundly convinced that those who su} yported the 


as Governor-General, said 


measure would bitt rly regret their ehare in Paso a the 
measure. The whole future of India was nent in serous 
jeopardy. To that position we had been broug when engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with rena ‘i the adroit 


collusion of schemers in this country with schemers in India 


rhere is great truth in the last remark, for can any one have 


any doubt that Lord Curzon’s consent was obtained 
because of the state of affairs that atte nded the 
All he could say for the Bill was that “ the life of t 
Civil Servant would be more difficult and less 
the future. He should not quarrel with any one who used the 


solely 
German War? 
he Indian 


attractive in 


term ‘a daring experiment.’ Would India he better governed 
than it had been in the past? He did not think it would be 
so well governed. The standards would tend to fall.” He 


justified his consent to the Bill on the ground that it was much 
more important that the people of India should govern thein- 
selves--even though they might not be so well governed—than 
be better governed by others. 


A suitable comment on the last argument is contained in the 
speech of the Hon. V. J. Patel at the dinner given to him 
and his co-delegates at the House of Commons by the Labour 


Party. 
National Congress, 


are delegates from the Indian 
in 


Please observe that they 
the only so-called representative body 


India. Mr. Patel said that the new Act gave them not an iota 
of control over their Central Government, and left them at 
the mercy of autocratic Governors. Given a reactionary and 


unsympathetic Viceroy, surrounded by bureaucratic advisers 
of a like nature, the Punjab horrors could be repeated again 
for all the new Government of India could do to prevent them. 


Finally, let us notice that Mr. Montagu gets his usual 
luncheon party and tells them what a fine fellow he is, all 
duly reported by his faithful supporter the Times. 

Please note that I have no quarrel with Indians like Tord 


and other honest supporters 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Sinha, Surendra Nath PBanerjia, 
of the change. We have agreed to differ. 


The Athenaeum. Geratp Rircair. 
THE NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION AND THE FIRST 
STAGE TOWARDS INDIAN ANARCHY. 

(To THE Epirox oF THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The subject with which your articles of December 6th and 


20th deal is too large for treatment in a letter, but the state- 
ments made are too confident, and too little supported by facts, 


to pass unchallenged. First, was the Bill “ Mr. Montagu’s 
alone” ? Does the concurrence of the Viceroy and his Counci 
and of the Council of the Secretary of State, count for nothing? 


suggested that their assent was “ the 
assent of despair and not of the willing mind,” and are the-e 
Elder Statesmen all such poor creatures? As to Mr. Montagu’s 
family, and not personal, connexion with a firm having Indian 
interests, Lord Northbrook as Viceroy was in exactly the same 
position. Had the Barings no concern of any kind with Indian 


Can it really be seriously 


trade ? How too can any such far-reaching theory be recon- 
ciled with the latter-day doctrine of the business man in 
politics ? Enforce it in England and we should not have 

Geddes left. Then “indecent haste’?! Why, the Times, not 


specially indulgent to the Government as a whole, has, for the 


sweeper at the India Office. And now your readers will sve the 

strange spectacle of Mr. Montagu in December pleading for | purpose of condemning its rapid and rough-and-ready treat- 
further delay before forming a judgment. Mr. Montagu was | ment of other legislative measures, warmly praised by way of 
rolled in the mud when he tried conclusions with Sir John | contrast the orderly, prolonged, and thorough consideration 
Hewett to get him muzzled Ly the military authorities in given to the India Bill! This is indeed ab hoste, and on it 
Baghdad. He does not seem to mind mud, as he will have | I need not improve. Next, “ the Government’s huge majority 
another roll before the few members of the House who are | was to he used to produce a mechanical consent ”’! But look at 
interested in getting at the truth. Conspicuous among these | the official report of the piers in hoth Houses! Where are 
are Colonel Yate (who was administering a native State when the opponents beaten down by official battalions ? There was 
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no opposition in either House! All agreed, or all but one! Then 
the Diarchy. Of course by this odious name the thing stands 
condemned, thongh it is in fact merely the distribution of 
work among Indian Ministers and Executive Councillors, in 
such fashion as to leave defence and other most important port- 
folios in European hands. The phraseology of the academic 
student of Constitutions is no doubt detestable, but can it be 
the Spectator which holds that “logic is often the weapon of 
the clever but uneducated man” P Logically this division of 
work is good, and the Indian sees it is, but logic is not for him, 
any more than democracy or self-government! Logic for him 
is the instrument of the uneducated! 

Now we come to the real argument. The Bill hands over 
the government of India to a “small aristocratic and 
theocratic caste. The Brahmins have been ruined by a eelf- 
declared monopoly of sanctification.” Well, if they are 
ruined they cannot rule the roast. But does the writer really 
think Brahmins are now priests? Will he also assert that 
Mr. Bishop of necessity is a prelate? The latter is hardly 
more absurd than the former statement. An aristocracy 
in the original sense of that much-abused word the 
Brahmins assuredly are, but an aristocracy of intellect and 
industry, not of wealth and social position. If they are to be 
penalized and excluded from office, you start the new democracy 
on the theory of a carriére ouverte aux sans talents. If your 
“leader ”-writer will study Census figures, he will see how far 
Brahmins are priests, and how far they are the intelligentsia 
of their country. Hinduism and Brahminism are one and the 
same thing. But it is sheer ignorance to talk of an assertion 
by Brahmins of the right to rule modern India as “ a legitimate 
spiritual prerogative.” They take their chance of coming 
through to the winning-post, and will get there by their own 
gifts. Will they and the like of them, the other high castes, 
form an oligarchy P Well, if they do, democratic institutions 
resulted here in oligarchy, which has ruled England till quite 
recently, and made her great. Then the “‘ masses know that 
we stand between them and Brahmin tyranny.” If so, they are 
hardly the “children” and “talkers” of another context. 
When did they become capable of corporate feeling and expres- 
sion, by the way ? Ex hypothesi of your “ leader ”-writer, they 
are incapable of such an attribute. 

So much for the article of the 6th, and on December 20th 
your “ leader ”’-writer admits the passing of the Bill is “‘ done 
by the British nation,” but is driven to conclude “in a dream.” 
There is “a unanimous assent, but not the assent of convic- 
tion.” This is convenient, but inconclusive, as an argument, 
and it may be we cannot get “ near the attitude of the British 
people.” I make no positive assertions, or question-begging 
assumptions, but if a Labour Member represents the attitude 
of the British people, it was one of this class on the Joint Com- 
mittee and in the House of Commons who objected to the Bill 
because it did not go far enough in the direction of self- 
government. “ The Brahmins,” it is said, are “an arrogant 
priestly caste”’—the priests among them being right outside 
politics, by the way, with ne’er a Bishop to bleat for them— 
“the Brahmins,” it is said, “interfere with our trusteeship 
and no one can clearly know where power exists in the new 
Constitution.” Why then did the Joint Committee amend the 
Bill so as to place it beyond doubt whether any individuai act 
ls that of Ministers or Councillors ? And where is it provided 
that the Central and Provincial Legislatures may come in 
conflict, and when they do the last-dated enactment shall 
prevail? It is not that the Joint Committee and Parliament 
are eo incapable, but that the writer is in error in this 
behalf as to his facts. Concurrent legislative power, more- 
over, has always been exercised by the Central and Provincial 
Governments. And why is it said that “ Parliament is only 
nominally to remain supreme”? The fact is that the 
complete supremacy of Parliament is assured, and the writer 
should point out in what respect derogation therefrom results 
from the Act. 

Then consider the arguments relating to caste, which by 
Queen Victoria’s post-Mutiny Proclamation we are bound to 
respect and recognize. It is, we are told, “a rigid system of 
which India has the terrible monopoly and by which the ethos 
ef the Indian community is destroyed. But for caste our rule 
would have passed away long ago.” In that case we should 
cherish caste if we are to preserve our rule, which “is the sine 
qua non of just and settled government.” And why in that 
case is it so unjustifiable and unfortunate “to place Indian 
government in the hands of the Brahminical caste” ? Next 
we are told we should look for an opportunity of “being 
relieved of our trusteeship with safety and honour.” But why 
relinquish a trust just above described as essential to India’s 
welfare ? And is it not a very bold assumption that “ Orientals 
do not share our desire to govern ourselves” ? If “it is not 
possible,” as of course it is not, “to get the views of ninety 
per cent. of the people of India,” why be so sure that “ they 





prefer to be ruled by British trustees” ? Sir Valentine Chiro] 
does not find this to be the case in Egypt. Finally the Act 
‘links up” a wholly imaginary and totally non-existent 
“theocracy with civil government,” and Mr. Montagu is 
apparently about to leave the sinking ship! In fact, a monopoly 
of wisdom resides in one person and one class, and every one 
else—Councils of India, Government of India, Peers, including 
Lords Selborne, Crewe, Midleton, Islington, Sinha, Com- 
moners, including Tories, Liberals, Radicals, and Labour—are 
all wrong, and no good thing can come out of the Act they 
have all approved. The writer proves, or rather asserts, a great 
deal too much. He ignores the fact that war has severely 
shaken or broken up the pre-existing fabric of society every- 
where, and though he may doubt, as I certainly do, whether 
making the world safe for democracy was our object in fighting, 
he must indeed be wanting in that logic (which, however, 
he regards as an attribute of the uneducated) if he thinks that 
we can now deny to India any instalment of what we have 
always taught them to believe are the blessings of democratic 
rule.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. Ress. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The article in your issue of December 20th entitled “ Tho 
First Stage towards Indian Anarchy” ably expresses the 
thoughts of most Englishmen who have sufficient experience 
of India to foresee what Mr. Montagu’s Act will inevitably 
lead to. That the Act sounds the death-knell of many fine 
Services is a comparatively minor consideration. That it will 
admittedly substitute for generations a weak and corrupt 
system of government for an efficient and honest administration 
is of far more serious consequence. But even this fades into 
insignificance beside the object which the authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, as a means to their end, 
deliberately aim at—viz., the disturbance of the present 
“ pathetic contentment ”’ of the Indian people. ‘To the ordinary 
man it passes comprehension how two such high officials as the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy can accept so vast a 
responsibility as this connotes, for History will certainly place 
the responsibility for what follows in India on them, and on 
them alone. Is the contentment of a great people so undesirable 
or so common in these days as to excite pity? What right, 
save the right of might, has Mr. Montagu or the [louse of 
Commons to destroy it in one of the few countries where it is 
still to be found? It is, we are told, all a question of faith. We 
are asked to believe that the grant of representative govern 
ment justifies every evil it may bring in its train, even, it 
is presumed, a reproduction of the existing conditions in 
Russia. Apart from the impossibility of securing any really 
representative government in India, this is a creed to which 
few sane men will subscribe when applied to an Oriental people 
in India’s present stage of development. But the die is cast, 
and little remains for the British official in India but to give 
his loyal support to the “ Reforms,” though he knows that he 
is thereby contributing to the ruin of the country for which he 
has worked, and, incidentally, expediting his own extinction. 
He may, however, at least be excused for refusing to join Mr. 
Montagu’s apologists in giving him credit for high courage in 
introducing changes of so monientous and far-reaching a 
nature, since it requires no great degree of courage to gamble 
with the lives and happiness of others.—I am, Sir, &c., 
: i oe 3 





SINN FEIN AND THE MURDERS IN IRELAND. 

(To tHe Epiror or tue “‘ Specrator.’’} 
Stmr,—I see that in some of the English papers surprise is 
expressed that the leaders of the Sinn Fein Party have not 
denounced the recent murders of policemen in Ireiand. Why 
should they ? At a district Court-Martial held at Cork on 
December 20th a copy of the official organ of the Irish 
Volunteers was produced, which contained the following 
words :— 

“Every Volunteer is entitled, morally and legally, when in 
the execution of his military duties, to use all legitimate 
methods of warfare against the soldiers and policemen of the 
English usurper, and to slay them, if it is necessary to do so in 
order to overcome their resistance. He is not only entitled, 
but bound, to resist all attempts to disarm him In this 
position he has the authority of the nation behind him, now 
constituted in a concrete form.” 

But this after all is only carrying out the policy enunciated 
by the Nationalists all along. The late Mr. Patrick Ford wrote 
in the Irish World in 1893 :— 

“The men who struck down Burke and Cavendish were no 
rufians. ‘They were the soldiers of Ireland, fighting Ireland’s 
Battle. The man who sets foot on Irish soil to administer o2 
enforce any other law than the law and wil! of the Irish nation 
must be prepared to abide the consequences.” 


It may be said that this was only the opinion of one man; but 
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as 
Mr. Devlin has eulogized Mr. Ford for “ the brilliancy in his 
exposition of the principles inculeated in our programme.” He 
was therefore voicing the opinions of the Nationalist Party. 
And these are the men who will form the overwhelming 
majority in the Dublin Parliament, to whose tender mercies 
400,000 Unionists will be handed over.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Untonist. 





‘“HATRED OF THE OPPRESSED 
RACES.” 
(To THe Eprror or tne “ Srrcrator.’’] 

Sir,—Tho letter signed “An Irish Peer” in your issue of 
January 8rd cannot be considered very helpful to Ireland or 
to any one else at the present juncture. For what is the use of 
reviving the out-of-date intolerance of the Ascendancy party, 
or referring to the brutal sentiments expressed years ago by a 
dead militarist? The old exquisite solution of all social 
troubles, so favoured by overfed old Junkers in club windows, 
and so accursed in the eyes of those who hunger and thirst 
after justice— Shoot them down! ”—is, I should have thought 
by now, shown up plainly as the Prussian Satanism that it is. 
The letter is on a par with those now so frequent in Tory 
papers, and usually signed “ Retired Major-General,” praising 
and gloating over the massacre of unarmed men at Amritsar, 
which, whatever the provocation, is a disgrace to the so-called 
“ruling race.” The reference to the Catholic clergy, whose 
chief vice, in your eyes, is that loyalty to their faith and the 
poor which you praise in the Archbishop of Malines, is so 
shocking that one is amazed to find it even in a paper so 
notorious for provincial bigotry as the Spectator. You speak 
in another place of the advisability of Irishmen forgetting the 
injuries they have received from England, as Englishmen are 
to forget the activities of the Inquisition. Is this letter an 
example of the religious tolerance which is to issue in the 
brotherhood of man recently advocated by the Premiers of the 
British Empire ? Your hatred of the oppressed races is the 
result not of strength but of weakness: it comes from a bad 
conscience. The truly magnanimous man is enjoined to forgive 
injuries unto seventy times seven, but your hatred of the weak 
is increased unto seventy times seven with every fresh insult 
that you heap upon them. All this filth is of the Dark Ages 
now left behind for ever. Much to the disgust of the immaculate 
and chaste editor of the Spectator, even nasty black Indians 
and dirty Papistical Irishmen have as much right to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven as the English county families. You adopt 
a mighty “Christian ” tone, especially when playing the part 
of the canting bully: allow me to remind you that of the three 
Negro and an Asiatic.—Your devoted 
Witrrep Rowianp CuILps. 


THE “SPECTATOR’S ” 


Magi one was a one 
opponent, 
Barwick-in-Elmet, Leeds. 


PISE DE TERRE IN SWEDEN. 

gn or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

have interesting a letter from a corre- 
spondent in Sweden on the “Theory ” of Pisé de Terre that I 
send you an extract in the hope that you may print it. The 
writer, Mr. Karl Ellington, of Nossebro, has long been an 
admirer and a firm friend of England, and ho is good enough to 
regard his country as indebted to ours for the introduction of 


[To tHe Epi 


Sir,—I received so 


Pisé building :— 

“Let me tell you that the help you are giving me now—not 

me, but my nation—will work as an additional bond that 
draws us more closely towards each other. Some of 
our people here have always looked too much towards the 
South and too little towards the West.” 
In view of the acclamation with which the wooden house is 
being hailed in certain quarters as the solution of our present 
housing difficulties, it may interest you to learn that I have 
received a number of letters about Pisé building from both 
Canada and Scandinavia—the wooden-house countries par 
excellence, and the very sources from which we are told to 
expect our own timber dwellings. All these letters speak of 
lumber shortage and of transport difficulties, and discuss the 
advantages of Pisé building as compared with construction in 
timber. If these countries find difficulties in continuing their 
traditional timber-building and have to seek relief in Pisé, 
what help are we likely to get in England from the much- 
advertised timber cottages?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Athenaeum, S.W. CLoucgaH WiutiiuMs-ELLis. 

“IT am very interested to hear that you are proposing to use 
an hydra lic rammer for making blocks. I have thought a 
good deal about this pressure business. I am trying to 
scrutinize the thing from ‘ the inside,’ so to speak. I am trying 
to trace out how Nature makes rock. That helps us to under- 
stand Pisé. Nature made all the stratified rocks out of what 
Was once fine loose earth and mud. Rivers carried the mud out 
Waves pounded and gnawed the shores and got down 
The tides went forth and back and shovelled 


t ) Sea. 
some more stuff. 





and levelled at the sea-bottom. Some more mud on top of that, 
and a few hundred or thousand feet of the heavy water on top 
of that—and Nature’s Pisé was in its making. But why do 
these mud particles stick together for ever even after that 
stratum is raised up high above the sea and the pressure is dis 
continued? That is the counterpoint of the whole problem. 
What is gravitation? Is it some form of magnetio or electric 
energy? We don’t know. Do particles of mud grip and hold 
each other if they are forced together close enough to be 
united by eome eort of magnetic or electric energy? Or do tho 
particles only get a ‘ mechanical’ grip on each other? How- 
ever that may be, we seem to know now that we can make 
them grip by bringing them closely together. It would seem 
important, then, that we must bring as much of particle sur- 
faces together within any given cubio space as we possibly can; 
that is, we must have as little of ‘holes,’ ‘empty spaces,’ pores 
and channels as possible in the mass, in the pressed wall. This 
then would in turn make it important that plenty of very fino 
(small) particles must be present in the mass—and so well 
distributed among the coarser particles as to be on hand close 
by wherever there can be one more chance for a smal] particlo 
to fill a little chamber that the coarser particles would like to 
bridge over. Wo can think of how well Nature was fitted fer 
this work of shuffling over all the particles at the sea-bottom 
and under great water pressure till she got every particle into 
the niche where it would exactly fit. She used waves, tides, and 
gulf streams as shovels and mixers and packers, and the water 
above as ‘hydraulic rammer.’ Looking at the Pisé matter in 
this way, it would appear that both the mizing and the 
shuffling are of vital importance. And by ‘shuffling’ I mean 
in this connexion only that the smaller and larger particles 
get a chance to shift over a little during the process of pressing 
the earth together to hardness, so that the pressure may not 
work only and exclusively in a straight downward direction, 
but in a sort of wavy zigzag direction as well—much as when 
a street-roller is working the macadam and gravel a little 
forth and back at the same time as downward. I have a great 
respect for old tools which are the outcome of long-time experi- 
ence and handed-down wisdom. I suspect the presence of some 
of that sort of experience in the rammer described in your 
hook, p. 58. That tool would do the necessary shifting while 
attending to its main intention: hammering the mass solidly 
together downwards. Now for your hydraulic rammer—is it 
advisable to make it blow or press only in a straight line 
downward? Maybe there ought to be two or three kinds of 
strokes alternating—one stroke with a rifled or wavy surface 
under the rammer—and the next stroke with a plane surface. 

What sort of witchcraft enters into the effect of high 
frequency blows as compared with blows with a little longer 
intervals between? Do the strokes create also some ‘ magnetic’ 
effect in the pounded earth-mass which helps to fasten the 
particles to each other? And does this magnetic charge or 
friction heat, or whatever it is, act more promptly if one 
keeps on ‘ striking the iron while hot,’ instead of letting the 
charge ‘ evaporate’ and sneak away between strokes? Two or 
three of my hairs are turning grey over these questions alono. 
You compliment me by insinuating that I might stumblo 
across some fruitful idea for the forms or boxes if I speculate 
a little more on the key-problem. Well, the thing won’t leave 
me alone, so I have thought out several foolish variations and 
rejected them too. Bunt the last one seems to have a little 
more vitality, so if it will live till I write my next letter I will 
tell you about it. One is so apt to follow the temptation of 
‘perfecting’ an apparatus—at the cost of getting away from 
keeping it cheap, simple—and ‘ fool-proof.’ By this timo the 
idea has grown ripe in my mind, so that I onght to write out a 
little book on the Pisé problem in Swedish and have it printed 
before springtime. Something ought to be done. on 
have to ask you kindly to permit me to make use of the data 
contained in your book. To this I will have to add what special 
precautions we must observe as to foundations in a climate like 
ours. I intend to treat only the Pisé method. Cob and chalk 
methods are not applicable here, as we have such materials 
only in a few unimportant spots.” 

ROOTING FOR PISRP. 

{To tus Epiton or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Engineers and architects whd read Mr. S. H. Boyle’s 
suggestion in your issue of December 20th will find nothing new 
in the idea, but few of us would venture to use even thestrongest 
wire-netting to cover the smallest habitable room. Possibly it 
has been done, but at the risk of having the whole roof falling 
on to the inhabitants. It is true that for a larger span Mr. 
Boyle says “ the wire-netting might have to be doubled,” but 
what are the units of span and gauge of wire-netting ? The 
thickness of concrete and sectional area of steel to be laid in the 
concrete are of course all a matter of calculation according to 
span, and wire-netting would not give the requisite sectional 
area of steel for any practical span, and has other objections. 
Cinder concrete might be used, but is not to be recommended 
for waterproofing qualities, and it would therefore be necessary 
to cover the roof with some waterproof material which would 





considerably add to the cost. 

I do not think the cheap roof will be aftained through 
reinforced concrete, but the ordinary roof covered with con- 
crete tiles made by hand in a specially adapted moulding 
machine such as are now on the market will, I believe, show a 
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considerable saving over slates or kiln-burnt tiles. ‘The tiles 
are made with sand and cement and coloured permanently in 
the mould exactly to imitate the best colour in kiln-burnt tiles. 
The weight on the roof is much less than with burnt tiles or 
slates. 

While on this subject I should like to mention that after 
reading your Introduction to Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s book 
T looked up an old Encyclopaedia of Engincering dated 1847 and 
found a full account of Pisé with sketches, and also the extract 
from Pliny. The latter is evidently a different translation from 
yours.—I am, Sir, &e., A. Stewart Brew ie. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 





INJUSTICE IN THE NAME OF JUSTICE, 

[To THe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—The astounding ignorance and muddle-headedness which 
obtain in the present Cabinet on all economic questions, 
whether of industry or finance, will, I am persuaded, arouse 
the most profound astonishment in the future historian of 
these times. It is no exaggeration to say that the words of the 
fiovernment seldom or ever bear any relation to their acts or 
the objects they, professedly, desire to obtain. ‘The things upon 
which they most plume themselves—such as the Arbitration 
Board, for instonce—the unfortunate consumer has the greatest 
reason to curse. Some one who acts in the capacity of ‘ broody 
hen ” to this Department in the House informed us lately that 
eut of 1,600 disputes and strikes more than 800 had been 
amicably settled. But how settled? This piece of vital in- 
formation was, as far as 1 could see, withheld from the publie. 
What we want to know is in how many cases were advances in 
wages given, and in how many refused. ‘‘ Amicably settled ”’ 
simply means, translated into plain economic terms, that em- 
ployers and employed, under the auspices of a Government 
official, combined together to pick the pocket of the consumer 
of a certain agreed sum, 

Take another flagrant instance of an intolerable injustice, 
which ‘ The London Housing Board,”’ whose headquarters are 
ut Buckingham Gate, are paid apparently to perpetuate. In 
every single profession, trade, and occupation fees, wages, and 
salaries have risen. ‘The cost of living and of all industrial 
commodities has enormously inereased. Yet the landlord alone 
is singled out by (to quote Wilkie Collins) ‘ the legislators of 
this ass-ridden country!’ to exist in economic pre-war condi- 
tions, and compelled to keep his rents on this basis. Inci- 
dentally, I very much question the legality of this Department, 
in the face of Mr, Justice Sankey’s late ruling. The conse- 
quence is that one particular form of property is alone penal- 
ized; and the unfortunate owner must ultimately be ruined, 
because he cannot possibly keep his property in proper repair. 
At the present moment I am receiving practically nothing— 
certainly not sufficient to redecorate a single flat—on a house 
I have the misfortune to ewn in London. My rates have in- 
‘reased by about one-third smee the war began; they have 
rixen another £4 this year. Gas, cleaners’ wages, insurance 
have more than doubled. Tam now asked £30 for a £10 pre-war 
job! On what conceivable grounds of the most elementary 
principles of justice or public welfare is such an intolerable 
grievance permitted to exist? In order to allow other people 
to live upon me, I am compelled to vacate my own house and 
live in apartments, where, of course, I pay three times the 
pre-war charges! This is how the middle class is treated by 
the Government whom they put in power. ‘Thus will they 
always be treated until they are really represented by genuine 
members of their own order—men who know their needs, and 
who will resolutely oppose the shameful exactions which are 
specifically directed against them. I wouldn't give sixpence for 
the whole of the’ members who now misrepresent us in the 
JTouse. 

Now, listen to Mr. Lloyd George speaking in regard to the 
new houses to be built: ** The rents must be fixed by the laws of 
supply and demand”! Why on earth doesn’t the Premier 
cleanse his wits with a douche of common-sense ? A fraction 
(subsidized to hoot!) is to obey a sound economic law, while the 
bulk are forbidden to follow it. I had an eccentrie relation once, 
with whom I went one day to lunch. She had promised me for 
that meal a succulent spring chicken. She met me with tears 
in her eyes. “ Such a glorious day, dear! Birds singing, sun 
Fhining, poor little chickens so happy in the orchard. Couldn't 
do it! Gardener going to kill a duckling instead! ” 

Balzac says: ‘ There is nothing more terrible than the 
rehellion of sheep! “ and T believe that the middle-class sheep 
is about to turn. In everything that the Government has done 
in respect to industry how much sober judgment, ordinary 
foresight, statesmanlike ealeulation, wise precaution, has it 


shown? About as much as you can place upon the point of a 


knife, and choke a daw withal!” 1 never read any of the 
Cahinet’s speeches that T don't reeall the caustic saying which 
Goldsmith places on the Itps of Miss Hardeastle (1 quote from 
memory): “You would say, Sir, that there are many who ! numbers of the infantry [regiment~] gave place to territorial 








, ; ae ; e 
denounce in public what they practise in private, and think they 
pay every debt to virtue when—they praise it! ’’—I am, Sir, &€. 


ac 
’ , ° . i 
Lhe Club, Bournemouth, EvcGar H. S. Barnes-Acstiy 





NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADR. 
(To rae Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—I have followed the correspondence on State Purchase in 
your columns with the greatest interest Years ago, as a 
University student at Heidelberg, I saw the value of the true 
restaurant, with provision of food and light lager ales, as 
compared with the ‘ perpendicular ” consumption of heayy 
ales and spirits in our public-houses. Later, as a director of 
a small Public House Trust Company, I became painfully 
aware of the difficulty of any out-and-out reform by instituting 
disinterested management in isolated houses. The ill-conducted 
house tends to drive out the well-managed one and to reduce 
other houses in its neighbourhood to its own level. Again, with 
thousands of ardent reformers, I worked hard for the provision 
of a time-limit in the ill-fated Licensing Reform Bill of 1908. 

So far as I can see, we are now faced with only two ways of 
recovering full control of “the Trade” for the State, which 
is already the owner of the valuable monopoly privileges that 
it farms out on ridiculous terms to its agents, the publicans 
The first is the comparatively slow and tortuous way of 
resuming possession of all licences by giving a time notice—a 
process certain to be hotly contested and lacking strong public 
support. The second—a rapid and surer way of gaining control, 
and with it immediate freedom of action—is the purchase of 
the liquor interests by the State. The value of State Purchase 
is no longer open to question by any one who has taken the 
trouble to investigate the conditions in the Carlisle area. Iere, 
for the first time in England, we have the advantage of a large- 
scale experiment covering hundreds of square miles and 


“e 


involving an expenditure of over half-a-million pounds. It is 
a most convincing illustration of the effects of wise manage- 
ment by an authority not concerned with peddling restrictions, 
but with the critical problem of creating (with the help and 
consent of representative citizens) an orderly and sober public 
where disorder and drunkenness ran riot. Well might the Chie! 
Constable of Carlisle speak of its beneficial effects as “‘ far- 
reaching and fundamental,” and of the reduction of misery and 
degradation due to excessive drinking as a “ social fact of 
enormous value.” The cumulative result of the cessation of 
competition in the area, the employment of disinterested 
managers, the removal of all signs and advertisements, and of 
all and every stimulus to excessive drinking, together with the 
brewing of sound light ales and the provision of less noxious 
spirits, was extraordinary. This has been accompanied by a 
ready response to enlightened public opinion, as shown in 
raising the age at which children may be served, forgoing the 
sale of spirits on Saturdays, and in many other ways. With all 
this, the economies effected and the concentration on a few 
licences made it possible to show substantial profits while 
enormously reducing the consumption of drink, and demon- 
strated the soundness of State Control as a business proposal. 

Progress in temperance depends in the last resort on con- 
vineed public opinion, and given freedom of action by the State 
acting through local Boards (I would gladly give localities the 
power of vetoing the sale) we should have a ready response to 
local needs, with a single eye to the public well-being, unob- 
secured by private interests. 

The piling up of restrictions with the present licensing system 
in being is a fatuous policy, for so long as the interests of the 
trader conflict with the interests of the State, no restrictions in 
normal times can have the desired effect of making a sweeping 
reduction in the consumption of alcohol and creating a sober 
England. 

The British public is not prepared for Prohibition, and on 
all sides arises a lusty cry for more beer. The alternatives 
appear to be: (a) a step backwards—i.e., the abolition of the 
Board of Control, as proposed by the Government, and its 
replacement by a Commission with limited powers, which 
means a return to something like pre-war conditions; (b) a 
long step backwards: acceptance of * the Trade ” Bill with its 
astounding proposals for entrenching and consolidating itself; 
(c) a bold stride forward: the policy of State Purchase, asso- 
ciated with Local Veto. 

I trust your powerful advocacy of the third policy will be 
crowned with success.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Samve. H. Davies, M.Se., F.I.C. 

Ryecroft, New Earswick, York. 





THE HISTORIAN OF THE WAR AND HIS PROBLEMS. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—The writer of the interesting article in your last number 

misses a point which I venture to think is important. He 

states that ‘even the changes of 1881, when the cherished 
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titles, &c.” Middle-aged and younger readers may be led 
to infer that previously our infantry regiments, as a whole, 
had no territorial status. The fact as regards the majority 
js otherwise. A reference to a pre-Cardwellian Army List will 
show this. My father used to refer to the 28th, ‘‘ The 
Slashers,” as “ The Gloucesters ”; they are now known as “ The 
Gloucestershire Regiment,” ‘No. 28 Regimental District.” 
“The Bloody XIth” were North Devons, now “ No. 11 Regi- 
mental District.” and still “ The Bloody XIth” of Caesar’s 
Camp, Ladysmith, France, and elsewhere. The Northamptons 
are District No. 48, the number by which they fought in the 
Peninsula and distinguished themselves at 
Talavera, where they saved “ The Guaids” by their discipline 
and valour, vide Napier, Book VIIT., chap. ii., and tradition 
says were complimented on the field of hattle by the Iron Duke. 
It is true that owing to population increasing greatly in some 
in others, certain regiments have had to 


particularly 


counties and less 
change their locus for the sake of recruiting: the XXth, which 
fought at Minden, and which was BH. Devon, is now “ The Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers,”’ but retains the “ Regimental District 
No. 20”; the “7th Royal Fusiliers” and “8th The Kings,” 
which were formerly attached to no locality in 1881, have 
hecome “The Royal Fusiliers City of London Regiment ” and 
“The King’s (IAverpool) Regiment ” respectively. Soldiers and 
statesmen, the tradition, on which 
esprit de corps is hased, will cherish every link with the glories 
of former days, paled as they are by the greater deeds wrought 
for us since August 4th, 1914.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Salcombe. Lionen B. Weis. 


who recognize value of 





PAINTINGS OF PODE. 
[To THE Epitor oF tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In this house there is a small head painted in oils of 
Alexander Pope. The turned towards the right 
shoulder; he is wearing a red coat trimmed with fur and a 
plain white shirt well up to the neck. On the back of the 
frame is this inscription: “ This picture Mr. Pope sat to my 
father for at my for me 1742.". Who was “ me,” and 
can any one say if this picture has ever been engraved 2 It 
was formerly in the possession of my grandfather, the Marquis 
ot Dalhousie.—I am, Sir, &c., Srsan G. Barren. 

Colstoun, Haddington. 

[Van Loo painted Pope in 1742. 


head is 


request 


Ip. Spectator.) 


TAXATION OF 


(To THF 


JUDICIAL 


EDITOR OF 


SALARIES. 

THE “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—Important letters have appeared in the Times and other 
newspapers on From the answer given in the 
House by Mr. Bonar Law, it seems that the maiter has never 
been considered by the Government. These salaries were fixed 
by Parliament on a basis adequate to enable the Judges of the 
High Court to perform their duties without fear of pecuniary 
embarrassment. 


this subje te 


In return they are obliged to relinquish a 
lucrative professien; 
nor can they take part in any form of commercial enterprise. 
that the Judges would 
receive substantially the salaries so fixed. This Pa rliamentary 
provision is now swept away to a great extent by the imposition 
o: the present Inconie Tax and Super Tax. The Judges never 
contemplated that they would be made the victims of such a 
breach of faith. Many ef them have entered into obligations 
for the settlement of their families, and these obligations in 
the near future they may be unable to meet. So far they have 
heen able to go on by drawing on their savings, but this sour’e 
f supply must soon he exhausted. I am informed by a High 
Court Judge that he is receiving less than when he was a 
struggling junior barrister, and that he is tied to an expensive 
house which he cannot disnose of. This state of 
disgrace to the nation, and is a cruel injustice to men whose 


they cannot be directors of companies, 


m 
Chis surely amounts to a contract 


0 


things is 2 


position prohibits them from public complaint. 

They never 
requisitioned hy 
great 
remuneration. 


special services when 
These services, involving 

without extra 
aftention to the 
The Government 
have provided much-needed relief in the case of County Court 
Judges and other officials, none of whom have to bear the 
expense of the traditional duties imposed on the Judges of the 
Hligh Court. The Scotch and Trish 
grievance, as their salaries are substantially less, while the 


their valuable 
the Government. 
and responsibility, given 


Lord Phillimore called 
injustice of subjecting them to Super Tax. 


refuse 
labour are 


has 


Judges have a special 


cost of living in the three countries is now practically the same. 
It almost reaches the limit of callousness, if it is true, as we 
are told, that the Government proposes to impose new duties 
of the most dangerous character on the Irish Judges. It is a 
foolish policy to allow the Judges, on whom so much depends, 
to be kept in anxiety and harassed in this manner. Any loss 
of the prestige and independence of the Judicial Bench will be 
nothing short of a calamity to the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 








THE LATE DR. GEORGE SMITH. 
(To THe Eprtor or tHe “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—As the eldest nephew of the late R. H. Hutton, and as 
having worked in my youth for nearly two years in the office 
of the Friend of India at Serampur under the late Dr. Smith, 
to whom I had been introduced by the late Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, I feel that I ought in justice to the last-named 
great journalist and his family to point out an inaccuracy in 
the obituary notice of Dr. Smith in the Times of December 
27th. It is there stated that, “on Mr. Townsend’s retiremen! 
in ill-health to England early in 1860 to join R. H. Hutton in 
the conduct of the Spectator, Dr. Smith became sole editor of 
the Friend of India,” &c., &. The fact however was, I believe, 
that my uncle applied to Mr. Townsend for work as a 
contributor to the Spectator, which Mr. Townsend had 
acquired shortly after his return from India, and that he was 
so much pleased with my uncle’s writing and with his personel 
interviews with him that he offered him a partnership and 
joint editorship in the paper, and—unless my memory fails me 
—generously advanced him part of the money to buy a share 
in it. As is well known, the two men formed a close friendship 
with each other, which lasted the whole of their lives.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp M. Hutton. 

The Grange, Barcombe, Sussex. 

{Mr. Edward Hutton’s account of the matter referred to is 
correct.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CLIFFORD. 


THE LATE MI8S MARY 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ SPECTATOR 
Sir,—The friends of the late Miss Mary Clifford, one of the 
earliest of the women Guardians, and a pioneer in all work 
connected with the welfare of women, will be interested to 
know that it is proposed to place a portrait of her in low 
relief in Bristol Cathedral. A Committee has been formed in 
Bristol to collect subscriptions for this object, but it is thought 
that many of her friends in other parts of the country or 
abroad may wish to have their share in perpetuating her 
memory in this way. Any contributions should be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer.—We are, Sir, &e., 


Gseorce H. Leoxnarp, Chairman. 


Bristol University. 
Exizaseta Stcerce, Hon. Treasurer. 
Heathlands, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 
RED CROSS WOMEN. 
{To THe EpitTor or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—With reference to the letter from the late County Director 
for the County of London which appeared in your issue of 
December 27th, 1919, we are afraid that gentleman has 
missed our point. We heartily concur in the noble centiment s 
expressed in the penultimate paragraph of his letter, anil 
it was this spirit which prompted us to give up the little spare 
time we had. We were sorry to think that the remarks in our 
former letter were read as referring to the British Red Cro~s 
io disparage so greatly respected and i 


Society as a whole; 
spiring an organization is our last wish. We can, of course, 
speak only of our own Detachment, and express our regret that 
we did not make ourselves clear on this point. We fully concut 
in Colonel Badeley’s suggestion that whole-time workers should 
receive the gratuity which they have well earned. We enrelled 
as voluntary workers without thought of recognition either hy 
Our point is that all V.A.D.’s should 


decoration or by grat uity. 
the grievance being that some 


he treated identically the same 
members of our Detachment (voluntary part-time workers like 
ourselves) have received at least a £5 grant for expenses, while 
the others have had nothing. We would choose to have done 
our bit as voluntary workers, 
time workers to meet travelling and laundry expenses, &c., 
we contend that all should have been treated alike. With 
regard to the future of the V.A.D., we might mention that we 
are not in any way in touch with our Detachment, as all meet- 
ings have ceased to exist time. We should prefer, 
and are quite willing, to interview the late County Director to 
s to write our previous letter.—We 
Members oF A Lonpon DetacuMent. 


bus if grants were made to part- 


or some 


explain what prompted | 
are, Sir, &e., 





LADYBIRDS TO THE RESCUE. 

[To tHe Epitor of THE “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your critique on Life and its Maintenance in the 
Spectator of August 30th, 1919, recalls a personal experience of 
extirpating a pest by the introduction of its natural enemy. 
At ono time the very existence of my orange orchard in the 
northern part of New Zealand was threatened by a terrible 
seale (icerya) that had wrought great havoc in the Californian 
orchards. For three long years I fought it unsuccessfully. In 
spite of the most active measures, it was gaining the upper 
hand, which was not surprising, as it infested every furze-bush 
and wattle-tree in the ueighbourhood and was attacking even 
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the grasses. I was nearly at my wits’ end when I got word 
that its natural enemy, Vedalia cardinalis, was to be found 
near Auckland. In response to an urgent wire I received five 
of the little ladybirds in a match-box. On releasing the minute 
atoms into space—they were smaller than a split pea—it 
struck me as a remarkable instance of faith, it seemed so 
impossible for such tiny organisms to make any impression on 
the millions of big cottony scales that swarmed all over the 
country. In twelve months the ladybirds were to be seen flying 
everywhere. In three years the scale had to be diligently 
searched for and my trees were saved.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Il. Doszie. 
84 Market Road, Auckland, N.Z., November 12th, 1919. 





A HYBRID ? 
{To tae Epiror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Su,—Mr. Peveril Turnbull’s mystery bird (Ringlets) is pro- 
bably a blackbird pure and simple. About four years ago a 
pure white blackbird could be seen in the gardens in Upper 
Richmond Road, Putney. 1 never got near enough to determine 
its sex; but what I think is its progeny may possibly yet be 
seen on Wimbledon Common. Two years ago, and also last 
year, I saw black and white blackbirds there. The last that 
I saw was the most beautiful, and resembled the bird of which 
your correspondent writes. It was pure black, with clearly 
marked circular patches of pure white. The white patches 
were largest round the neck and throat, tapering off in smaller 
white circles over the shoulders of the wings and breast.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wau. Wuiiuson. 
12 Larpent Avenue, Putney, S.W. 


—_— 








POETRY. 


TO A KINGFISHER. 
A spLAsH, a dart, a gleam of blue, 
A spray of jewels rainbow hue, 
Between the rushes gray and bare, 
Sweet little sapphire of the air, 





Thou flashest ’gainst the western sky 
Where the once lovely colours dic 
Their sun-sct death and eerie mist 
Hangs o’er the waters thou hast kissed. 


All summer through mine eyes were blest 
With sight of thee as from thy nest, 

O’er water-lily, sedge and weed, 

Thou skimmedst past with lightning speed. 


And now the once gay leaves are sere, 

Gaunt branches flout the dying year; 

But thy bright presence gleaming by 

Lifts my sad spirit to the sky. 
December Ist, 1919. 


Evetyn Grant-Dorr. 





NOTICE.—When “* Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views thercin expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient wilerest and importance to warrant 


publication. 
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Che Spectator 


We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
Was than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Speciator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
his friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable 
in advance, or order from your own Bookstall or Newsagent. 

To the MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
*SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 
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ART. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

Ir is a melancholy fact that the commonplace mind is to be 
found quite as often among painters as among other people. 
The word “ artist ” ought to denote those only who are possessed 
of the higher qualities of taste and originality ; but we have to 
put the qualification “true” before it, when we find the rea] 
thing, to make the distinction. It is a common fallacy that to paint 
in the fashion of the moment, to affect singularity of execution 
and strangeness of statement, is to show yourself a true artist. 
But the commonplace mind reveals itself in all schools, even in 
the newest. Take, for instance, the first group of pictures, 
those numbered from 2 to 9, at the New English Art Club, now 
holding its Exhibition at the old Water-Colour Society’s Gallery 
in Pall Mall. ‘hese pictures range from a carefully drawn and 
neatly executed interior, The Fireside (No. 2), by Mr. Underwood, 
to the hideous Post-Impressionist vegetables of Mr. Paul Nash's 
Wood Interior (No. 3) and the mapped-out dough-like hills of 
Mr. Wellington’s Pinfarthings (No. 4). Miss Ethel Walker has 
conceived her Portrait of Mr. Wood (No. 5) in a completely 
commonplace way, and seems to be conscious of the fact, for 
she has made desperate efforts to persuade us that she is most 
modern and decorative. But the leaving of bare canvas iy 
untidy gaps all over the picture, the putting of spots of red, 
yellow, and blue in unexpected places, such as in her sitter’s hair, 
and the wilful unfinish of incompetence persuade us that we 
aro not looking at an artistic creation, but rather at a picce of 
disguised commonplace. Mr. Milne no doubt aimed at great 
effects of decorative line, and expressions of movement and 
force, in his Prometheus (No. 6), but carefully constructed dullness 
and oddity seem the chief result. M. Léon de Smet in his 
La Table Rouge (No. 7) gets no further in spite of his attempt; 
to be original. And here at the end of this list comes Miss 
Clare Atwood with a cleverly painted group of people, At Small 
Hythe (No. 9), of the old-fashioned Impressionist kind, which 
when this Club began its vigorous career thirty years ago was 
then a new form of realism. Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méine 
chose. You may be as new and revolutionary as you like, as 
traditional, or as free, in your style as you will, but no a 
tion, not even of the newest fashions, will save you from th: 
commonplace if that is the bent of your mind. 

Mr. Holmes’s landscape of the Fells above Sedbergh (No. 14) 
is a refreshing work full of the movement of light over hilltops 
and of the colour of the wind. But the best Jandscapes here aa 
to be found among the water-colours. A work of very grea 
beauty is Mr. F. H. S. Shepherd’s Snowdon from the Glyders 
(No. 91), for the artist has evolved an extraordinarily fine and 
unusual harmony of colour, which contrasts black of many 
shades in the mountains with pale vitreous green in the sky. 
This picture is an instance of the creation of a rhythmic worl 
of art with natural material, without obsequious realism 01 
wilful distortion. Mr. Shepherd understands how to make 
his mountains look impressive in size, and this he has done largel) 
by leaving out the foreground. The realist can make Mount 
Everest look insignificant by drawing the boulders near at hand, 
because they of necessity occupy as much space on the paper as 
the distant summit. But a mountain which is unimpressiv 
has lost its soul. 

A pleasant feature of the Exhibition are the slighter works which 
are drawings with just a suggestion of colour, or even only a wash 
here and there of monochrome. Among these is an exquisitely 
drawn view of Bath by Mr. C. S. Cheston (No. 126), and Mr. Wil- 
son Steer’s three distinguished sketches (Nos. 123, 140, and 147). 
Among the more fully realized landscapes may be noted 
Mr. Dodd’s Verona (No. 175), Mr. Shackleton’s Aurora Borealis 
(No. 181), Mr. Unwin’s Stirling (No. 183), Mr. Stephen Bone’s 
Wells (No. 98), and Mr. Gere’s Malog Lake (No. 188), which has 
a charming group of children in it that compensates for the sky, 
which is not quite satisfactory either in colour or texture. Mr. 
Gilbert Spencer and Mr. Stanley Spencer show pictures which we 
think should be regarded as examples of youth feeling the way. 
There is undeniably power in their work, but at present it is 
difficult to find much artistic quality. 

Mr. Southall is at his best when painting sailing-ships in land- 
locked bays, and his picture T’he Old Seaport (No. 84) is a tint 





ssump- 


| piece of decorative realism, inspired by the more prosaic Floren- 


as Ghirlandaio. 


A charming little work is Miss 
ee ! Darwin's The Young Nurserymaid (Ne. 50). lt Ss good ili 
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composition, for the child just emerged from its bath and the 
kneeling girl are very skilfully grouped, and the colours are 
harmonious in their strong, pale hues. The painter is so 
obviously aiming at beauty that it is a great pity that she has 
not shown more appreciation of form. The child’s feet and the 
nurse’s arm and hand, had they been well and delicately drawn, 
would have added greatly to the effect of the picture. 

On the end wall of the Exhibitionroom hang three pictures of 
young women which are typical of three styles, and which it is 
interesting to compare. On the left is Mr. Wheatley’s Edith 
(No. 34), strongly painted, realistically drawn and modelled, 
and with concessions to recent fashions in the way of bits of the 
raw canvas-ground left showing—a fashion of little meaning, 
except, perhaps, to show that the painter has studied Cézanne. 
On the right is Mr. Shepherd’s La Poveretia (No. 42), a beautiful 
half-length, subtle in colour and modelling, and touched with 
an Umbrian softness and gentle melancholy. Between these 
two is Mr. John’s Jris (No. 37). Here we have a piece of brilliant 
bravura. To begin with, the pattern of the dress is such that it 
ought to distract attention from the face, but it does nothing of 
the kind. The painter seems to say: “I will take off your 
attention as much as possible and still show that I can paint 
the face in such a way that you are forced to look at it ’—and 
we do so, hating it at the same time for its low type, in which the 
painter has revelled. Those whose pleasure in the arts comes 
from being astonished either by a shout, or a leer, or the 
combination of both, will here get the sensation they crave for, 
but those who have gi through many artistic experiences 
will sigh for less flaunting joys and more iasting impressions, 

H. 8. 


mo 








BOOKS. 
inmnenitiipiniinn 
MISS ETHEL SMYTH’S MEMOIRS.* 
Miss Eraer Suytu is in equipment probably the most remark- 
able woman musician living. Of the vitality of her creative 
work it is too early to speak, but one may safely hazard the pre- 
diction that she has established at least as enduring a title to 
remembrance in these remarkable volumes, in which the “ im- 
pressions that remained ”’ of the first half of her life are set down 
with a candour, a gift of literary expression, and an “‘ obiect- 
ivity’’ which are rarely combined in an autobiographer. She 
ites of herself for the most part as if she were writing of another 
person, with a detachment that almost uncanny. And 
although music naturally plays a large part in the narrative, 
these memoirs can be read with the keenest interest by those to 
whom music is a sealed book. For it is at once a family chronicle, 
a lively picture of a Victorian household in the “sixties” and 
“seventies,” a brilliant social study of Germany as yet unspoiled 
and vulgarized by Imperialism ; above all, to use a hackneyed 


” 


wr 
is 


but useful phrase, a “‘ human document ” of engrossing interest. 
Musie was her idée fixe ; she worked harder at that than at 
anything else, but throughout the period under review this 
ambition was constantly in conflict with the rival claims of 
sport and pastime and of a passion rather than a genius for friend- 
ship. The conflict of these three main strains, of which the 
third was the strongest, removes this record from the category 
of a mere chronicle of the development of the artistic tempera- 
ment. ’ could be capable of 
the frank acknowledgment, @ propos of her early resentment of 
“since then I have come to the conclusion 


No votary of “art for art’s sake’ 


smart Philistines, 
that the best sort of Englishmen we breed nowadays, however it 
may have been in Shakespeare's days, is ‘the man that hath not 
music in his soul’ or indeed artistic proclivities of any kind, 
There are exceptions of course, such as my dear Major Ewing 
and others I could name, but J fear the rule holds good.” 
Without labouring the point of heredity, Miss Smyth dwells 
on the predominance of the Lrish strain in her paternal forbears, 
who settled in [reland in 1625, and later were engaged in banking 
in Liverpool. Her grandfather served in the cavalry in the 
Peninsular War, returned to the bank, and, though a confirmed 
port-drinker, lived to be ninety-six. Her bachelor yrand-uncle, 
tutor to Sheridan’s son Tom, the friend of Jane Austen and Mrs. 
Opie, and finally Master of Peterhouse, was the only outstanding 
intellectual figure in her ancestry, and she takes pride in not 
inheriting an exhausted nervous system. There is certainly no 
Her father served with 


sign of exhaustion in these pages! 


* Impressions that Remained. Momoira by Ethel Smyth. 2 vols., with 
Illustrations, London: Lougmans., (29s. net.) 








distinction in India, and for many years held the Artillery 
command at Aldershot: he was a martinet and an autocrat, 
not without a tincture of letters, though he looked upon all artista 
as people ‘who were out to break the Ten Commandments”’; 
honourable, God-fearing, with a strong sense of ‘‘ dooty,” who 
regarded Gladstone as the Devil, was addicted to ‘‘ Spoonerisms,” 
and, in principle, was a pioneer of Woman Suffrage. Her mother 
had been brought up in France, and reluctantly, but on the 
whole loyally, conformed to English conventions. She was a 
natura] but untrained musician, with a gift for languages and great 
personal charm and vivacity, but was the slave of an undisciplined 
heart, a@ self-tormentor, who combined great capacities for 
affection and suffering. Ethel Smyth, the third child of a family 
of six daughters and two sons, born in this military atmosphere, 
where Spartan methods of parental rule alternated with a 
curious laxity in regard to guests and friends, soon justified her 
name of the “Stormy Petrel”’ or “‘ Pocket Niagara,” as Mrs. 
Ewing called her. She adored her mother and admired her 
father, but viewed them both with the relentless scrutiny of the 
child critic, But though a rebel from the outset, there is this 
grand difference between her and other and later rebels, that her 
attitude in compiling these reminiscences is void of bitterness 
or resentment. The pitilessness of her raw youth is here mel- 
lowed by the comprehension of middle age, and, in regard to 
her mother, by a compassion for the lot of a woman with little 
scope for her great social gifts, ‘‘ who had nothing definite to do 
and overmuch time for brooding.”” The young Smyths were a 
turbulent and high-spirited crew, always in the wars, encouraged 
by guests and snubbed by their parents, and proved the torment of 
a succession of transient and generally embarrassed governesses. 
Miss Ethel Smyth’s first recollection is of a carriage accident. 
Later on she rode a pig (with disastrous results), fought with 
knives and forks with her sisters and remained very good friends 
with them all the same, stoned railway trains, learned to smoke 
and skate, and to drive donkeys four in hand. She had her 
weaknesses, however, in a fear of the dark, of getting lost 
and the mingled awe and morbid curiosity excited in her by 
churehyards. Incidentally she read and loved Mrs. Markham, 
developed a loathing for Low Churchmen in general and Lord 
Radstock in particular, took an intense interest in the early 
love affairs of her eldest, and sang duets in public with her second, 
sister ; realized that her musical equipment was already greater 
than her mother’s, though she refrained from rubbing it in ; 
composed chants and hymns; and was bracketed by her father 
with Lord John Russell for her overweening conceit in herself. 
Also we may note that she was frightened into veracity by the 
ease and perils of romancing, and straightway registered a vow 
to adopt a line of strict truthfulness in future, which she “ has 
stuck to ever since, possibly with more zeal than discretion.” 
Another “iron resolve,” which dates from her twelfth year, was 
inspired by a German governess, a pupil of the Conservatorium 
at Leipzig, who opened Elysium to her, and by a friend who 
presented her with Beethoven’s sonatas. The seven years that 
elapsed before that resolyve—to go and study at Leipzig—was 
fulfilled were years of a stormy inner life and great social, athletic, 
and intellectual activity. Alikeduring her schooldays at Putney 
and at home she wasconscious of her differencefrom others. Her 
Confirmation is one of the ‘‘ impressions that remained”; but 
the root difficulty, how to keep the balance between passion 
and perfection, and to realize the Greek ideal in modern life, 
she still finds insoluble. Of her early literary efforts, poems and 
plays, she is ruthlessly self-critical, but the productions of the 
Home Theatre, to judge from one specimen, were certainly not 
wanting in wit. Meanwhile she learned Italian from her mother, 
read Shakespeare with delight, and pursued pleasure with avidity. 
But in spite of divergent ideals—marriage, travel, and entering a 
nunnery—the idée fire hardened, and after the marriage of her 
two elder sisters, the clash of wills between her and her father 
grew more and more acute. She found a champion, a friend, 
and a teacher in Major Ewing, a thorough musician and the 
gifted husband of a giited wife, of whom we are given a somewhat 
acidulated though not unappreciative portrait. But General 
Smyth disliked and most unjustly distrusted Major Ewing; the 
lessons were broken off, and the EXwings left Aldershot. For a 
short while visits and balis and hunting filled the void, but tho 
spell of music returned with invincible force on her introduction 
to Mme. Schumann, on hearing the Liebeslieder at the “ Pops,” 


and on making the acquaintance of three of the performers 
but 





The announcement of her resolve met with a flat retusal ; 
her mother espoused her cause, and she found potent allies in 
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three woman friends. Still, the General did not capitulate until 
a campaign of passive resistance had led to daily scenes. Her 
early years in Germany, for which she started “ madly happy ” 
at the end of July, 1877, were a golden time, mainly spent “ in a 
lingering bit of the old Germany of Heine and Goethe.” She 
became a pupil at the Conservatorium, but derived little stimulus 
from professors and teachers who traded on the old Mendelssohn 
tradition. What really counted were the Opera and the Gewand- 
haus concerts, the musical atmosphere, above all friendship with 
musicians and artists who were human and interesting outside 
their art. Herzogenberg was her best master, and inoculated 
her with a life-long devotion to Bach; his wife, an aristocrat, 
brilliantly gifted, handsome, fascinating, and fastidious, mothered 
her and adopted her as her child, and for seven years, during 
which Miss Smyth was one of the household, was her greatest 
woman friend. Next in intimacy came Mme. Wach, Mendels- 
sohn’s youngest daughter, “the only absolutely normal and 
satisfactory specimen I have ever met of a much to be pitied 
genus, the children of celebrated personalities,” and Frau Livia 
Frege, a great lady with a distinguished artistic past. Mr. 
Henschel acclaimed her as of the elect, and the great Brahms, 
a frequent visitor and intimate friend of the Herzogenbergs, in 
whose nature she recognized the gold as well as the clay, was 
uniformly friendly and fatherly, if not appreciative of her talent. 
Miss Smyth worked hard and played hard. Her greatest home- 
sickness was for hunting; but she skated and danced to her 
heart's content, enjoyed to the full the romance and adventure 
of mountaineering, and spent two momentous winters in Italy. 
Music was her métier, but friendship lent her life its savour. 
Unfortunately her inveterate knack of forming new ties led 
inevitably, if by slow stages, to the tragic rupture with her greatest 
woman friend, and it is in the record of the growth, the fervour, 


and the final severance of this attachment that the interest of | 


a remarkable book culminates. The whole of this strange 
story is not told ; few women would have ventured to reveal so 
much of their inner lives ; fewer still could have carried out so 
extraordinarily difficult and delicate a task with such disarming 
candour. No stranger or more poignant situation has been dealt 
with in any modern problem-play, nor has any biography of our 
times thrown more light on the psychology of feminine friend- 
ship. The root of the trouble, so far as one can judge, was not 
in any acute ethical disapproval, but in that not ignoble in- 
firmity, the exacting devotion of a pure but jealous affection. 
The story ends some thirty-five years ago; Elizabeth von 
Herzogenberg died in 1892 ; the fatal breach was never repaired 
in her lifetime; though the writer clings to the hope of an 
ultimate reunion behind the veil. 

The story of the years that followed the great estrangement 
does not partake of an anticlimax; the interest is maintained 
to the end; and the fascinations of the devil of games and the 
demon of sport, which “ Lisl” sought in vain to exorcise, 
recurred with each return to England. These later chapters 
abound in incisive portraits of those whom she loved or liked or 
distrusted—the Empress Eugénie, Grieg, Mme. Schumann, 
Hildebrand the sculptor, and Joachim. The most moving refer- 
ences are those to her friend Rhoda Garrett, whose death removed 
“the one blessed and as IL believed unchangeable thing in a 
cruel, changeful world,’ and of whom she says in a memorable 
phrase, ‘ nothing wrings the heart more sharply than remember- 
ing the jokes of a recently lost friend”; the most amusing 
reminiscences are those of Archbishop Benson and his family. 
In musie she has no recantations to make. Schubert was 
der einzige to her from the beginning; Bach became and 
remained her chief divinity ; while Handel reminded her of a 
mothers’ meeting. (A Plutarchian “ parallel” between Miss 
Smyth and Samuel Butler, both rebels with some convergences 
and much more acute divergences, would be a fascinating 
subject.) Her taste is truly catholic, for she could admire Offen- 
bach and Sullivan as well as Bach and Brahms. The fulfilment 
of her early ambition—the performance of an opera from her 
pen in Germany before she was forty——-was yet to come, but 
successes and disappointments, ‘ ardours and endurances *’ and 
felicities, crowd the pages of the second volume. Whether Miss 
Smyth gives us a sequel or not, the work as it stands is a marvel 
of self-expression, admirably written, and in general on heroic 
lines which excuse occasional lapses from eonventional standards 
of good taste. ‘The method of printing letters addressed to or 


about or from herself as an appendix to each section is skilfully, 
and on the whole generously, carried out, for as a letter-writer 
she is eclipsed by * Lisl’’ and Major Ewing. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN WALES.* 


BurKE contended in his speech on Conciliation with America 
that Henry VIII. had transformed Wales into a peaceful country 
by giving her representation in Parliament. Mr. Llewelyn 
Williams makes this ingenious but highly disputable theory the 
starting-point for an interesting book on the Tudor settlement 
and later phases in the history of Wales. He is attracted to 
Burke’s theory, and he attaches greater importance to it than 
it deserves. Before Henry VIII.’s time Wales had been a by- 
word for disorder; after Henry’s death Wales was as peaceful 
as any other part of the kingdom. Burke attributed the change 
not so much to the clauses in the Acts of 1535 and 1543 which 
gave Wales the benefit of English law and English institutions 
as to the clauses which gave the Welsh counties and boroughs 
representation at Westminster. ‘From that moment as by a 
charm,”’ said Burke, “the tumults subsided, obedience was 
restored, peace, order, and civilization followed in the train of 
liberty.” It was a clever debating-point in Burke’s fine plea 
for conciliating the American colonists, but it is essentially 
misleading. Henry’s Welsh policy aimed first of all at restoring 
order. When he ascended the throne, Wales was in a state of 
anarchy because the greater part of the Principality was divided 
into 143 separate jurisdictions, each under a Lord Marcher, 
The County Palatine of Pembroke and the lordship of Glamorgan, 
the largest of these, were organized like English counties ; 
many of the lordships were very small. Except in Pembroke, 
| the King’s writ did not run in the Lordships Marcher. A criminal 
| who had made himself obnoxious in one lordship could seek 
refuge in another ; every Lord Mercher took advantage of the 
old Welsh custom known as “ Arthel,’’ by which he could vouch 
for a stranger and thus secure a stout fellow for his castle guard. 
There was another custom, called ‘**Commortha,” by which the 
Welsh villagers assembled to help one another at ploughing or 
at harvest ; this too was perverted by the Lords Marcher to 
cover illegal assemblies or arbitrary exactions. It is clear that 
under such institutions a spirited people like the Welsh must 
have been in a state of continual disorder. Anglesea, Carnarvon, 
and Merioneth—the last Llewelyn’s Principelity—and Car- 
marthen and Cardigan—the patrimony of the last Prince of 
Dynevor—had been made shires by Edward I., and were adminis- 
tered in the ordinary English way by Sheriffs with Shire Courts, 
but they were contaminated by the anarchy in the adjacent 
districts. The Lordships Marcher were only subject to the very 
imperfect control of the Council of the Marches, sct up at Ludlow 
by Edward IV. Henry VII. trusted to his personat popularity 
as a Welshman and to the influence of his faithfel follower, 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas, a great South Wales landowner, to keep 
the Welsh quiet. Henry VIII. followed the same policy till 
Sir Rhys died in 1525 and the general disorders attending the 
Reformation revealed the danger of leaving Wales without 
proper governance. What Henry did was not so much to appeal 
to any democratic sentiments that the Welsh may have had 
as to teach them the meaning of law and order. He sent a 
strong man, Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield, to Ludlow as 
President of the Council of the Marches in 1534, and then he 
caused Parliament to pass an Act abolishing the Lordships 
Marcher and their evil customs, and dividing their territory into 
shires, each sending a Member to Westminster. Under Rowland 
Lee’s stern rule the criminal classes were rooted out and law- 
abiding people could at last breathe freely. The King completed 
his work by the statute of 1543, which gave the Council— 
henceforth the Council of Wales and the Marches—a legal 
standing, and set up new Courts called the King’s Great Sessions 
in Wales to administer English and not Welsh law. The author's 
chapter on the Great Sessions, which were abolished in 1830, 
is the best account of them that has yet been written. Henry's 
object, we may be sure, was not to foster Welsh nationality, 
but to suppress the dangerous privileges of the wealthy nobles 
who owned Welsh manors, and to make his own authority 
through the Council, the Sheriffs, and the Judges as unquestioned 
in Wales as in England. It is probable too that he called 
knights of the shire and burgesses from Wales because he knew 
that his Sheriffs could control the elections and ensure the return 
of trusty men who would show a proper respect for the Royal 
authority. Henry’s pelicy was an entire success. As soon as 
Wales received English institutions, she became peaceful and 
| shared the quiet prosperity of her greater neighbour. If Henry 
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had had time and strength to do as much for Ireland, he would 
have solved the Irish question too. 

Mr. Llewelyn Williams’s account of the decay of Roman 
Catholicism in Wales is of great interest. Up to the Civil War, 
he says, “* Wales was the most Catholic portion of Great Britain.” 
Protestantism was an alien plant introduced by English officials. 
The Reformation was deeply resented by the Welsh. The 
Roman Catholics abroad confidently counted on the readiness 
of Wales to rise on behalf of a Papist reaction. Yet while their 
hopes were justified in Ireland, also a Celtic and devoutly Roman 
Catholic country, they failed utterly in Wales. The reason lay 
partly, no doubt, in the long and bitter racial feud between 
English and Welsh Roman Catholic students at Douai and at 
Rome, of which the author gives a novel and instructive account. 
The result of it was that the Welsh students became intensely 
hostile to the new Jesuit Order, and that Parsons, the chief 
English agent of the Papist reaction, devoted his attention to 
England and left Wales severely alone. The Benedictine Order, 
which aimed at a compromise between the Protestant monarchy 
ind the Roman Church, owed much under James I. to the efforts 
f one or two Welsh Roman Catholics, but it had not the 
missionary zeal of the Jesuits. The old religion in Wales gradu- 
illy faded away for lack of leaders, and its place was taken, after 
in interval, by the Nonconformists and the Methodists. 
annot help wondering whether the same thing might not have 
happened in Ireland if the Reformation had been accompanied 
there also by the introduction of good government for the first 
time. Unfortunately for Ireland and for England, Henry VIII, 
was too much occupied elsewhere to tackle the Irish problem 
seriously. It may be objected, of course, that the Irish were 
et a lower stage of civilization than the Welsh even in the six- 
teenth century, inasmuch as the number of Normans and 
Englishmen who had settled in Ireland was proportionately 
fewer then the number of Norman and English settlers in Wales. 
But a wise and resolute Government at Dublin in the middle 
f the sixteenth century might have done anything. Elizabeth 
trifled with the Irish question, and after her day it was too late 
to hope fora Protestant Ireland. Wales was happily spared from 
grave religious feuds. Welshmen, while slow to accept the 
Reformation, showed little interest in Puritan sects. Wales had 
only three martyrs under Mary, and two of them were of English 
origin. The first Welsh Dissenter, John Penry, who was executed 
late in Elizabeth's reign for his connexion with the “‘ Martin 
Marprelate ”’ pamphlets, was brought up as a Roman Catholic 
and learned his anti-episcopal views at Cambridge. The first 
Welsh Independent, William Wroth, was an old clergyman who 
was deprived of his living for irregular preaching, and then, but 
only then, set up an Independent chapel in 1639. Wroth, like 
Wesley, loved the Church and had no wish to separate from it. 
When he died, he desired that he should be buried in the chancel 
of his old church at Llanfaches. Wroth’s chief followers were 
also clergymen who had suffered under unwise Bishops. But 
the Nonconformists did not make much progress in Wales until 
the Methodists began their missions in 1735, and the chief 
Methodist leaders, in Wales as in England, were Churchmen 
who for more than two generations declined to admit the 
necessity of separation. 

Mr. Llewelyn Williams concludes with an excellent chapter 
on the Welsh language, in which he acknowledges the debt 
that Wales owes to the Elizabethan clergy, and especially 
Vicar Pritchard, for circulating the Bible and homely religious 
verses in Welsh. He says very truly that, before the 
Board-schools were founded, “the peasants and artisans of 
Wales had evolved for themselves a means of democratic culture 
such as no other country in Europe has enjoyed.” Welsh has 
survived because the Welsh had an instinctive liking for poetry, 
They did not seek to emphasize their nationality by artificially 
cultivating a language that had no interest for them, as the 
Ninn Feiners do. If Welsh had only been kept alive for political 
reasons, it would have been as sickly a plant as Irish Gaelic is 


to-day. 





CATHERINE GLADSTONE.* 
Mrs. Drew's entertaining memoir of her mother should dispose 
of the idea that Mrs. Gladstone was, like Mrs. Disraeli, but a 
pale satellite of her famous husband. She made Mr. Gladstone’s 
comfort her first care, but she was in no way absorbed in the 
She had a strong and vivacious 


contemplation of his carcer. 
She was a leading 


personality, with many interests of her own. 
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spirit in the large family circle of Glynnes and Lytteltons, she 
liked plenty of society, and she was devoted to charitable work 
both in her country home and in London. Nearly twenty years 
have passed since she died, but many of her friends survive 
to testify to the general fairness and accuracy of her daughter's 
sympathetic portrait. Catherine Glynne was born at Hawarden 
Castle on January 6th, 1812, Both her parents could trace 
their descent from Crusaders, a Percy and a Grenville. Her 
mother, Lady Glynne, could boast of her relationship to four 
British Prime Ministers—George Grenville, Lord Grenville, 
Lord Chatham, and Mr. Pitt—besides her son-in-law, whom 
she did not live to see in Downing Street. Catherine Glynne 
and her younger sister Mary, afterwards Lady Lyttelton, were 
well educated, and at the house of their grandfather Lord Bray- 
brooke in Berkeley Square they saw much of the social gaieties 
of William IV.’s time. Mr. Gladstone was intimate with their 
brothers Stephen and Henry Glynne at Christ Church and visited 
at Hawarden. He proposed to Catherine one night in the 
Coliseum at Rome in the winter of 1838-39, but was rejected. 
He renewed his suit with more success in London in the following 
June. Mrs. Drew tells us that Mary Glynne also refused Lord 
Lyttelton when he first asked her to marry him, a few days before 
her sister's engagement, and that Mary, like Catherine, quickly 
The two sisters were married on the same 

The Gladstones early in 1840 made their 
London home at 13 Carlton House Terrace, a great house to 
which they could welcome their numerous relatives, Mrs. 
Drew records her father’s remark that ‘* beauty is beauty even 
in furniture ’—a remark commendable in itself but reflecting 
unconsciously the indifference of his generation to taste in fur- 


changed her mind. 
day, July 25th, 1839. 


nishing. Mr. Gladstone taught in the parish Sunday-school 
and entertained the children on the terrace once a year. Both 
husband and wife took their religion very seriously. It was 
their lifelong custom to attend early morning service. Until 


Mr. Gladstone had passed his eightieth year, he and his wife 
would go before breakfast to the parish church in London or at 
Hawarden. For an exceptionally busy couple, that was a rare 
test of will-power and a convincing proof of physical endurance. 

Mrs. Gladstone was not so ardent a diarist as her husband, 
but her early diaries contain some interesting things. She 
became a great friend of the young Queen, and saw much of the 
Duke and Peel and other statesmen. Lord Stanley told her 
of a dinner at Peel’s, at which the man sitting next to Wellington 
talked to him at great length about India. ‘The Duke sat 
silent, his chin on his chest, with an occasional grunt ; the bore 
went on and on till the Duke remarked quietly in a pause, 
‘J have been in India.’ ” Peel told her of a letter from Welling- 
‘in which he expresses an earnest hope 
that he may be able to resign his commission ‘as there seemed 
no chance of any promotion for him.’” Mrs. Gladstone’s 
reference to her husband’s resignation of office in 1845 over the 
Maynooth Grant does not throw any light on that mysterious 
incident. ‘‘ Though he cannot be one of the originators of the 
Government scheme,” she notes, “it would not be true to say 
that under existing circumstances he disapproves of their 
Mrs. Drew thinks that her father would not decide 
until he was out of office and free. After he had resigned, he 
supported the Government in giving the grant. It would 
indeed be “rare nowadays to find a tenderness of conscience 
so acute as to cause a man to resign office on a measure with 
On the domestic side 


ton as a subaltern, 


measure,” 


which he was really in sympathy.” 
there is a precious entry: ‘ Engaged a cook, after a long con- 
versation on religious matters, chiefly between her and William.” 
It is pleasant to find that Mrs. Gladstone imposed on the great 
man the ordinary duties of a husband : 


‘“* Could you order some tooth-brushes and brushes cheap 
for the Orphanage ?’ she wrote to him. ‘Have you remem- 
bered to peep in on the Miss D.’s? Only open the boudoir 
door and you will find them.’ ‘Did you manage the flowers 
(or grapes) for Mrs. Bagshawe ? She lives quite near Portland 
Place.’ ‘If you have time, please bring down a little present 
for my three-year-old godchild [a curate’s baby there are 
beautiful Bible prints at the Sanctuary, Westminster, 
also we want a common easel from the same place, 5s. to 8 /6, 
to hold the big maps for the boys.’ ” 


and 


Mrs. Drew assures us that her father was not spoiled by domestic 


hero-worship :— 

“With us it was a case of a prophet not without honour 
save in his own country. His sun had already risen and we 
knew it not. The fact of his being a Cabinet Minister, fore- 
most among his colleagues, never impressed itself upon us as 
any special honour or glory. It never crossed my mind that 
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other people's fathers were not just the same. All my friends, 
I thought, had the same sort of father. It was a cause of wonder 
to me when those who came to the house, especially our cousins, 
treated him with awe and reverence, listening to every word 
that fell from his lips. Indeed, we treated him with scant 
respect ; argued across him while he was talking; even con- 
tradicted him. Both our parents were extraordinarily simple, 
and never seemed conscious of oceupying an exceptional plane. 
Whatever we learnt on this score came to us from outward 
sources, ¢.g., the brothers at school. In one of Lord Acton’s 
letters he speaks of his influence as greatest on multitudes, 
less in society—least at home. He contrasts it with the 
Tennyson home: ‘I could not stay with the lofty entities 
that surround Tennyson, even when he butters toast.’”’ 

But the author adds that the family maintained a united front 
against the world, and sho thinks, perhaps rightly, that children 
in those days were more ready than they are now to adopt their 
parents’ point of view as against the stranger. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were well matched because they were 
essentially unlike in temperament. He was grave and methodi- 
cal; she was gay and erratic. As their daughter says— 

“Without her, it is likely that he would still have made 

an indelible mark on history, but much of the lighter side, 
the charm, the fun, would have been lost. Without him, her 
life would have lacked public importance and interest, but in 
whatever circumstances or conditions she had been born, she 
would have stirred the waters; she would have made things 
hum; nothing approaching dullness or stagnation could have 
existed in her presence.” 
Mrs. Drew tells some whimsical anecdotes of her mother’s quick 
wit in awkward moments. Once, when they were staying in 
Harley Street during the Recess, in the absence of their servants, 
they were to lunch with a neighbour. Lord Granville suddenly 
appeared, asking for lunch. Mrs. Gladstone, to her husband’s 
astonishment, gave him a cordial invitation and, after disappear- 
ing for a few minutes, came back with her hostess, the servants, 
and the meal from next door. Such a wife must have been 
invaluable to a harassed statesman, because she was never at a 
loss. He told her everything, and she was discretion itself so 
far as his political secrets were concerned. She brought up 
eight children, she looked after her husband and “ never kept 
him waiting,” she went about a great deal in society, but she also 
contrived somehow to spend much time in attending to her 
charities, especially a Rescue Home for fallen women in Notting 
Hill and a Convalescent Home at Woodford, since removed to 
Mitcham. Her daughter says that Mrs. Gladstone once took a 
poor clergyman suffering from scarlet fever into her own home 
n Carlton House Terrace, so that he might receive proper care. 
Mrs. Gladstone’s sound common-sense in politics is well illus- 
trated by two letters from her to her husband in 1875, in which 
she advised him not to resign the leadership of the Liberal 
Party. Her instinct in that case was less at fault than his, as 
he himself mu:¢ have acknowledged later. 





PROSE MELODY.* 

Mr. Pearsane Smrrr has clearly published his prose anthology 
in the belief that it will resemble in function the particle of sand 
which occasionally invades the mouth of an oyster. The grain 
is both the shaper and the prime cause of the pearl with which 
the oyster presently surrounds it. The anthology as it 
stands is now anything but representative. That is certainly 
intended to be its principal merit, for it is on this ground 
exceedingly provocative and stimulating. Not only are (with 
about four exceptions) the famous passages of the more generally 
acknowledged masters excluded, but whole schools of style are 
left out. The selections from the Bible are entirely admirable, 
and show afresh how great a debt all English literature owes to 
the passionate and sonorous measures of the Old Testament and 
the melodies of the New. The passages from Jeremy Taylor 
and Dr. Donne are excellently chosen, and Mr. Pearsall Smith 
is to be congratulated upon his phrase from ‘Traherne and upon 
having recollected that Chaucer was not only the first English 
poet. Indeed, much of the prose written by poets in this book 
will delight and surprise most of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s readers. 
As for the moderns, we are grateful for those whom he has 
included, but where is Mr. Chesterton and why is there not more 
of Mr. Conrad? Why are we given so much Milton and so little 
Swift? Where is Pope’s.dedication of “‘The Rape of the 
Lock” 2? Where is Jane Austen, and where Disraeli? Why 
are we given nothing from “ O!lala” or Stevenson's fables, and 
why is there no “Junius” and nothing from James I. ? 

We shall not allow Mr. Pearsall Smith’s plea that his book 
cont atirenury of English Prove, Edited by Logan Pearsall Suith, London ; 








is octavo, not clephant folio. Before he has time to utter a 
word we will point out to him that we propose an exchange. 
He has a great deal of Lamb, a great deal of Milton, a great deal 
of Emerson. Let him omit two of the extracts which are 
owned by each of these Dives, and, if he will allow us to help 
shape the pearl of his second edition, we recommend that he 
include at least one such passage as this (it is from Mansfield 
Park) to represent the crystalline manner—the style which he 
has most particularly neglected :— 

‘“She could think of nothing but Mansfield, its beloved 
inmates, its happy ways. Everything where she now was 
was in full contrast to it. The elegance, propriety, regularity, 
harmony, and perhaps, above all, the peace and tranquillity 
of Mansfield, were brought to her remembrance every hour 
of the day, by the prevalence of everything opposite to them 
here. The living in incessant noise was, to a frame and temper 
delicate aud nervous like Fanny’s, an evil which no superadded 
elegance or harmony could have entirely atoned for. 1t was the 
greatest misery of all. At Mansfield, no sounds of contention, 
no raised voice, no abrupt burst, no tread of violence, was ever 
heard ; all proceeded in a regular course of cheerful orderliness ; 
everybody had their due importance ; everybody's feelings were 
consulted. If tenderness could be ever supposed wanting, good 
sense and good breeding supplied its place; and as to the little 
irritations, sometimes introduced by aunt Norris, they were 
short, they were trifling, they were as a drop of water to the 
ocean, compered with the ceaseless tumult of her present abode, 
Here, everybody was noisy, every voice was loud (excepting, 
preg her mother’s, which resembled the soft monotony of 

ady Lertram’s, only worn into fretfulness). Whatever was 

wanted was halloo’. for, and the servants halloo’d out their 
excuses from the kitchen. The doors were in constant banging, 
the stairs were never at rest, nothing was done without a clatter, 
nobody sat still, and nobody could command attention when 
they spoke.” 
Another writer of limpid English who, though not wholly 
omitted, is only allowed one short extract is Stevenson. We 
miss his imaginative yet austere mood. This passage from 
“*Ollala”” would serve to illustrate it :— 


“I had been about ten days in the residencia, when there 

sprang up a high and harsh wind, carrying clouds of dust. It 
came out of malarious lowlands and over several snowy sierras. 
The nerves of those on whom it blew were strung and jangled ; 
their eyes smarted with the dust; their legs ached under the 
burthen of their body ; and the touch of one hand upon another 
grew to be odious. The wind, besides, came down the gullies 
of the hills and stormed about the house with a great, hollow 
buzzing and whistling that was wearisome to the ear and dis- 
mally depressing to the mind. It did not so much blow in gusts 
as with the steady sweep of a waterfall, so that there was no 
remission of discomfort while it blew. But higher up on the 
mountain it was probably of a more variable strength, with 
accesses of fury ; for there came down at times a far-off wailir 
infinitely grievous to hear; and at times, on one of the high 
shelves or terraces, there would start up, and then disperse, 
a tower of dust, like the smoke of an explosion.” 
We again ask a place for Pope’s little-known dedication, 
and for one of Dryden's high-spirited and flamboyant essay 
on the art of flattery. Greatest of all, “Junius” thunders 
upon the door of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s Treasury, and demands 
hearing for a bar or two of the ponderous music of the letters: 

‘* Whenever the spirit of distributing prebends and bishoprics 
shall have departed from you, you will find that learned seminar) 
perfectly recovered from the delirium of an installation, and, 
what in truth it ought to be, onca more w peaceful scene oi 
alumber and thoughtiess meditation. The venerable tutors of 
the University will no longer distress your modesty by proposing 
you for a pattern to their pupils. The learned dullness oi 
declamation will be silent; and even tiie venal Muse, though 
happiest in fiction, will forget your virtues.” 

We dare hope that in the cases of these neglected masters 
Mr. Pearsall Smith will hear our petition. Eut there remains 
one wish which it wiil unfortunately be vain to express. Alas 
that all the editions which his friends may wish to 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s collection can never bring to it one o! 
the many passages from TJ'rivia which are so well worthy 
place in it! 


A MACHINE GUN BATTALION.* 
Tue handsome quarto volume now before us is a valuable 
contribution to the detailed history of the great European War. 
It is edited by the late Commanding Ojficer of the 33rd M.C. 
Battalion, Lieutenant-Coloue} Graham Seton Hutchison, D.5.0., 
M.C., who claims, with justice, that it is probably a still unique 
production :— 

“It is a costly work, yet it was fully subscribed within the 
Battalion, no subscriptions being over £10, wituin 24 hours cf 
__® Hitery and Memoir of the 327d Hattalion Machina Gun Corps and of the 10th, 
QSth, 100th, and 248th M.G. Companies. Written and Illustrated by Members of 


the Battalion, London; Printed for Private Cirsulation by Waterlow brob.erd 
and Laytoa, 
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its conception. About 500 copies have been given away free 
to the wives and mothers of our fallen. The text is an exact 
unvarnished statement of fact, copied in the field, without the 
gilding of the official despatch, and may therefore throw a 
valuable sidelight eee operations and situations concerning 
which the truth is still obscure.” 

Any one whose business it has been to endeavour to elicit the 
approximate truth—no more can usually be expected—-about 
the operations of this or indeed of any war, knows that there 
is usually a tremendous amount of conflicting evidence about 
even the simplest operation undertaken in face of the enemy, 
due not merely to the introduction of “‘ eyewash ’—in plain 
English, lying—but also, and maiuly, to the fact that events 
look quite different according to the angle from which they are 
seen by the various actors in a combined operation. Too much 
of the evidence is usually lost by the death of those concerned, 
and far more will be lost unless prompt steps are taken to collect, 
sift, and preserve the records which are still fresh in the minds 
of the soldiers, but which every day that passes must inevitably 
dim and confuse. Thus we welcome such a straightforward 
narrative of the work of one unit as Colonel Hutchison and his 
collaborators have now produced, and we hope that his excellent 
example will be followed by as many other units as possible— 
as indeed we know is being done in a large number of cases. 

The development of the machine gun in attack and defence 
during the late war is the chief subject with which this volume 
deals. In 1914 the immense fire-power of the Vickers or Maxim 
gun had been realized—or at least acted upon—by the German 
Army to a far greater extent than by ours. At the outbreak of 
the war a British infantry battalion had a machine gun section 
with two guns as part of its equipment. At the end of the war 
each battalion possessed thirty-two Lewis guns, and the Vickers 
guns had been so vastly multiplied in numbers that a special 
Machine Gun Corps had been formed to handle them, one 
battalion with sixty-four Vickers guns forming part of every 
infantry Division. The Lewis gun, of course, is a light and 
mobile substitute ior the machine gun proper, being air-cooled 
instead of having a water-jackct, so that it can be carried by 
one man. For short bursts of rapid fire it is a most valuable 
weapon, but after firing five or six hundred rounds continuously 
it heats up and jams, whereas the Vickers can be fired continu- 
ously so long as water and ammunition are available. As soon 
as the test of actual fighting was applied, it was recognized that 
the full value of machine guns could only be obtained if they 
were handled in large numbers by the Higher Command. When 
the 33rd Division went to France in November, 1915, the Machine 
Gun Corps was just being formed. The Division actually went out 
with one Machine Gun Company, whilst in the other two Brigades 
the regimental machine guns were brigaded under Brigade 
Machine Gun Officers. In April, 1916, two other Machine Gun 
Companies were formed out of this nucleus, and it was under this 
system of organization that the Division took part in the Somme 
offensive of that year. A fourth company was added in July, 
1917, and a Divisional Machine Gun Officer was appointed to 
co-ordinate the work of the four companies. It 
however, realized, as Colonel Hutchison says, “‘ that the position 
of a D.M.G.O. was ludicrous. In the Army, one gives or receives 
orders; one neither gives nor receives advice. The giver, at 
any rate, is likely to be told to mind his own business.” The 
final step was taken in February, 1918, when both G.H.Q. in 
France and the War Office gave a belated sanction to the for- 
mation of a Machine Gun Battalion in each Division, and Colonel 
Hutchison, who had held successive posts as Company Com- 
mander and D.M.G.O., assumed command of the 33rd M.G. 
Battalion. It is highly characteristic of our Army methods that 
the new unit was formed on the basis of three companies of 
twenty guns each, and that a fortnight later a new War Estab- 
lishment was received providing for four companies of sixteen 
guns cach, and not less characteristic that the alteration, in- 
volving an amount of work and worry which only those who 
have had some regimental experience can properly appreciate, 
was made within two hours after the new order was received on 
the line of march from Westbecourt to Ypres, and that the 
Battalion moved off the next morning in four equal companies 
with a complete chain of command. 


was soon, 


We regret that we have no space in which to deai with the 
plain but intensely thrilling tale of hard fighting which Colonel 
Hutchison records so modestly, but with so much justifiable 
pride in the magnificent achievements of the splendid troops 
We direct th 
vi., Which describes how the machine gunners 
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saved our line from breaking under a determined German assault 
near Meteren on April 12th, 1918. Few more gallant, skilful, 
and self-devoted deeds can stand to the credit of any unit in our 
amazing amateur Army. But we cannot refrain from quoting 
one paragraph which describes, without any overstatement, 
the ordinary concomitants of life in the Passchendaele Salient 
during a “quiet time.” It is just as well that these things 
should be recorded along with the more lively episodes of 
battle :— 


‘““ When it is remembered that to reach the gun positions it 
was necessary to traverse a single duck track for two and a half 
hours ; and then plunge into a slough of filthy shell holes amongst 
which hundreds of unburied dead grinned from amongst miles 
of tangled wire and stunted trees; that the gun teams, carrying 
complete rations for the period, were lost to sight in a sea of 
mud for four days without relief; that violent, harassing fire, 
requiring thousands of rounds, which had to be carried daily 
to the guns, was demanded ; that it was impossible to get even 
pack animals, let alone limbers, within two miles of the guns ; 
that the Salient was only 1,000 yards across, and extended to 
a depth of about 3,000 yards; and that the whole area was over- 
looked by the enemy and swept by shell fire and gas of all 
eo ay er a continuously, particularly on the single duck track, 
both during the day and during the night ; some idea of whut 
the Machine Gunners underwent, both physically and mentally, 
may be imagined.” 


” 


Colonel Hutchison has given us a most readable book. Its 
numerous and admirable illustrations, from photographs and 
from his own spirited and accurate water-colour sketches 
complete an invaluable record of the war as this enduring and 
gallant Battalion saw it. 

SOME WINCHESTER LETTERS.* 

Ir is not so remarkable that Some Winchester Letters of Lionel 
Johnson should have been written by a schoolboy as that men, 
after years of reflection, should publish them to the world. 
Johnson's correspondents, in this case, have the courage of 
anonymity; and a similar armour defends the editor in his 
attack upon Johnson’s parents. The offence is brief, as we 
imagine the editor’s information was slight, and the material 
could not eke out the malice; but ignorance is scarcely an 
excuse for ill-breeding. So vague and shadowy are the editor's 
charges that he feels the need for some emotional outpouring 
to enhance them :— 

““The poor boy! the wonderful child! the loving angel ! 
for an angel of God he was undoubtedly intended to be, and in 
all associations in my memory of him was and stil] is. I care 
nothing for such external] facts about his life as have been forced 
upon my notice, I care nothing for the measure of the world’s 
coarse thumb, this, and no less, was he worth to God, whose 
wheel the pitcher shaped.” 

It is quite impossible to imagine anything in worse taste than 
these hysterical vapourings, even though Browning be faid 
under contribution. The one instance of paternal tyranny 
given is that Johnson forbidden, both by father 
and by the authorities at Winchester, to have any communica- 
tion with the correspondent who conceals his identity under 
the initial “‘ A.” The reason was perfectly simple, and we think 
just, though one may question its wisdom. Johnson’s father 
was a somewhat rigid Anglican, and he disapproved of his 
son’s head being filled with the pseudo-Buddhism of Mme. 
Blavatsky, Colonel Olcott, and Mr. Sinnet. With the curious 
casuistry which was a feature of his mental equipment, Lionel 
ceased to correspond directly with “A.,” and communicated 
with him through “ B.,” who was an accomplice in the cheat :— 

**I do not think I am violating any promise or understanding 
between myself and my immediate superiors in writing to you : 
thought and intuition are unfettered except by ourselves, and 
I am but thinking and pondering to others instead of to myself. 
Give A, my love. But 1 will not, even in word, seem to 
break my promise.” 


was his 


And again : 
‘As to your and A.’s coming down here—I am awkwardly 
to the ; 


situated. As to you | have no hesitation : eyes of 
authority you are a harmless person, and a friend of mime: 
but A. is a béte noire, and the people here would expect us to 
preach or hold meetings or something: seriously I don’t know 
morally of course he can come: but practically, 
Yes! you shall come, both of you! . 
It is a curious incident, showing the intellectual dishonesty 
which characterized Lionel Johnson through life, and acted as a 
solvent for all moral obligations that might seem irksome o1 
tedious to him. The most to take is that he 
was an impressionable boy acting under the incitement of olde: 
Loudon 


I am uncertain. 


charitable view 


* Some Winchester Leticrs of Lionel Johnson Allen and Unwin. 


[7e. 6d. net.) 
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and stronger minds; and this opinion, while it does not clear 
his friends, explains why, for all their pride in his friendship, 
they prefer to remain anonymous. 

The letters themselves have little interest, though they 
show an extraordinary command of language and a sense 
of style. It would be foolish in us to look for much else: 
youth is amusing when it is naive and ingenuous, when 
it writes from a heart still generous in its inexperience, 
not when it is didactic and imitative. The matter is dull. 
Curiosity may be either scientific and scholarly, or merely 
credulous. Miramur ex intervallo fallentia ; the words are true 
of Lionel Johnson throughout his life. He had a passion for 
belief, and for belief as an escape from reality, from the truth 
which experience imposes on us. His life was simply a denial 
of this reality; religion and letters alike were to him a form of 
anaesthesia, a means of escape, indeed, not only from the world 
but from himself. They are so to the majority of us, but to 
few so completely as to Johnson. He isolated himself deliber- 
ately from the world. There is something curiously mediaeval 
in this lonely figure, with its fondness for ritual, and silence, 
and candle-light. He created about himself a kind of ideal 
and Gothic twilight, in which his mind could breed its own 
chimeras. Even in literature his judgment was not sure: 
it is his real love for it, absorbing him completely, rather than 
any critical excellence, which we respect in him; a love of fine 
language, not only for its own sake, but for the swell and fall 
of majestic periods, a music of evocation, compelling and sum- 
moning for us out of the forgotten past its gorgeous progeny 
of dreams. 





AS A TALE THAT IS TOLD.* 

Tue recollections of Mr. Macdonald are very pleasant to read. 
Although his life touched that of persons whose names have 
a world-wide fame in Art—Sir Edward Burne-Jones was a 
brother-in-law, and also Sir Edward Poynter—Mr. Macdonald 
does not attempt to borrow glory from such association. He 
had a great admiration and affection for both men, and the 
former was the object of his boyish hero-worship : — 

‘Edward Burne-Jones was then . . . an unknown man, 
and the only halo that he wore was that of the love and admira- 
tion of a few friends, for the most part as undistinguished as 
himself, Our estimate of him was entirely our own, and though 
he had as yet done nothing to indicate the quality and measure 
of his genius, we were as sure of him as we were of our own souls. 
He had the ascendancy over us of intellectual power associated 
with strong convictions, high enthusiasm, and a lovableness 
that could not be resisted. Moreover, the door through which 
all things entered his mind, or came out from it, was the Gate 
Beautiful. With most of us, perhaps, the sense of the beautiful 
is imperfectly developed and largely conventional, with him it 
was intense, instinctive, and wholly unconventional.” 
Through his relationship with Sir Edward Burne-Jones Mr. 
Macdonald had the entrée to a brilliant circle, but, though appre- 
ciative, he seems to have been in no wise dazzled, and does not 
try to dazzle his readers. His chief interest is in his work in 
Connexion with the Wesleyan Methodist Church, of which he was 
a minister for a great many years. He was also President of the 
Wesleyan Conference. That Mr. Macdonald's life has been 
comparatively uneventful does not by any means explain the 
serenity of his book. There were enough hardships to be faced, 
particularly in his earlier days, to have inspired in more restless 
minds a far different story. We can imagine one of our ultra- 
modern novelists weaving out of those early years, with the 
disappointment over the University, the uncongenial years in 
the solicitors’ offices and as an assistant-master at a dull private 
school, a long psychological study, clever but unpleasant, in which 
Mr. Macdonald would utterly fail to find the faintest semblance of 
himself or his experiences. But he was the possessor of modest 
ambitions, of a contented disposition, and, above all, of strong 
religious faith. He hardly seems to recognize the difficulties as 
such, and the last thing he desires is sympathy with them. Mr. 
Macdonald was not twenty-one years of age when he had his 
first appointment and began the somewhat nomadic life of the 
Wesleyan Methodist ministry. In a very interesting chapter he 
describes the working of the circuit system, and its results in 
bringing the ministers into touch with many and various types, 
of congregation. He was also engaged in certain “ extra- 
parochial work” for his Church. “In this way I have visited 
every important town in England, and many of its villages 
preaching, making speeches, or delivering lectures, literally from 


© As a Tale that is Told, By Frederic W, Macdonald, 
(10s, Gd, net.) . - 
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John O’Groat’s to Land’s End.” It was the custom for the 
lecturers to enjoy the hospitality of members of the local 
churches :-— 


‘There was often a humorous, and sometimes a picturesquo, 
side to my experiences of life in other people’s homes. I have 
gone from a house where there was no domestic servant to one 
in which I was embarrassed by the attentions of too many. 
I have been entertained at dinners of the most elaborate kin‘, 
and was served, as it were, in state, and have dined with at least 
equal satisfaction where the smiling hostess brought in the pie 
from the oven with her own hands, and set it triumphantly 
upon the table. I have slept deep buried in the feather beds of 
mighty four-posters, and have lain on thin flock-mattress»; 
whose contents were congested into unsympathetic lumps thet 
murdered sleep. I recall the friendly farmhouse, and the al- 
pervading odour that came from the cheese-loft or the apple 
room, and the house over the shop that was filled day and night 
with spicy breezes from the groceries below. I have stayed in a 
house in which I could not find a single book, in others that ha: 
only a few old magazines, a Life, say, of Mrs. Fletcher, and 
perhaps a history of the Crimean War, originally issued in parts ; 
and again in another with such a library that I only desired to 
be left alone in it.” 

Mr. Macdonald refers little to controversial matters, whether 
of the Church or politics. While all in favour of union among 
the Churches, he sees the difficulties, the greatest perhaps being 
the intangible ones of sentiment and tradition. In the future 
of the Christian Church he has complete faith, ‘* but it will not 
be the Church as we know it now.” Particular forms of order 
and organization cannot be regarded as final. ‘ Their tenure is 
leasehold rather than freehold, and in some instances the lease is 
perhaps nearer running out than the tenants are aware.” The 
great need of the Church, he urges, is more goodness. “ Nothing 
is so potent, so persuasive, so convincing, as goodness, and when 
it is more unmistakable in those who profess and call themselves 
Christians, Christianity will take a new hold upon the world, 
and at the same time readjust the affairs of her own household.” 

In connexion with his various activities Mr. Macdonald 
travelled considerably outside his own country, and has some 
interesting things to say about Wesleyan Methodism in othes 
lands. He can also tell a good story, as witness the following 
The morning after preaching to a large congregation in St. Loui: 
a negro waiter at his hotel came close to him and whispered : 

***T heard you preach last night, sah; very good serm>., 
sah; I couldn't have preached dat sermon if I'd stopped on 
my knees till de day ob doom, sah.’—* Possibly not,’ I said, 
* but I have no doubt you can do many things that I cannot do.’ 
-— Yes, sah, I can, sah,’ was his quick reply ; * I can stand a 
de door ob de dinin’-room when de gentlemen come in to dinns: 
and take der hats, fifty, hundred ob dem, and when dey go out 
again I gib every gentleman his own hat, make no mistake, sah.” 
—* Well,’ said I, ‘ I could not do that.’-—— No, sah, you couldn’t,’ 
he said, proudly, and yet kindly, that I might not feel discour- 
aged, * you couldn’t.’—- How do you manage it?’ sad IL 
—* Imagination, sah,’ was his reply. ‘I look at de empty hats 
when I’ve put dem on de shelf till I see de faces come under 
’em!’” 





FICTION, 
SUSIE.* 
THe way of a man with a maid is on good authority ranked 
amongst the three wonders of Nature. Mrs. Dowdall in he 
diverting romance makes out a strong case for adding the way 
of a maid with not one but many men as a fourth and crowniny 
wonder. For this is not merely a brilliant commentary on th 
old saying that a woman can make a fool of the wisest man if 
she is pretty enough ; it is a portrait in modern dress of a type 
as old as Helen of Troy, though readers will hardly echo the 
tribute of the old men on the wall, ** no wonder is it that Trojen- 
and well-greaved Greeks should endure suffering for many years 
on account of such a woman, for she is strangely like the immortal 
gods to look upon.” Susie was not an Olympian heroine, but 
she was one of the darlings of the gods: she was never seasick ; 
she was extremely pretty—the frontispiece does her scant 
justice—appealingly feminine, and could no more avoid pleasing 
than she could avo'd breathing. The secret of her success with 
people far cleverer or more intellectual or high-minded than 
herself was her genius for adaptation. “If it had existed with 
imagination and passion, this quality would have made het 
exquisitely sympathetic ; as it was, she was only pliable, without 
the least understanding of what was going on in other people's 
minds. It was just where her understanding fell short that she 


gave the impression of elusiveness, because when she saw herself 
becoming entangled in obscure paths of confidence (the con- 
fidence invited by her amiability) she took refuge behind a veil 
“© Susie. By the Hon, Mrs, Dowdall, London: Duckworth, [73. net.] ~ 
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of misty sweetness, where she might wait in safety for the next 
clue to what her companion might conceivably be talking about.” 
Emancipated from the restrictions of a conventional and orthodox 
circle in which she had pined “ like a lily in a larder,” she repaid 
the benevolence of her rescuers by a career of devastation. She 
had “the simple earnestness that leads judgment astray,” 
“the wisdom of a child in the body of a girl which acts like a 
will-o’-the-wisp to the anxious floundering after truth that is in 
men.” She had also a marvellous instinct of self-preservation 
in the face of any prospect of mental overthrow, and possessed 
to perfection the gift of stimulating others to activity in which 
she took no part, for she hated to see people busy. Thus for- 
midably equipped, she proves in the sequel “ the cause of much 
feverishness, of the making and breaking of careers and of 
domestic upheavals while herself remaining perfectly comfortable. 
So one might imagine a happy canary being at the bottom of a 
war between nations owing to an initial quarrel as to who should 
feed it.” The love of Susie, it will thus be readily surmised, 
was not a liberal education, though capable of inspiring credulous 
idealists with a generous flame. For the most part it was an 
infatuation or a pursuit. Mr. Rose, the devout and humble 
vorshipper, was saved by his diffidence: Charles Johnson, the 
highly gifted musician, failed because of his double allegiance. 
Susie had no intention of sharing him with Art. Of the two 
hunters, Frank Dodswell was the nearer to her heart, but he 
loved money and comfort more ; and it is quite in keeping with 
the experience of life that Susie should have in the end fallen a 
victim to the bow and spear of the most primitive and brutal 
of her admirers. If we have a fault to find with Mrs. Dowdall’s 
method, it is that her style is almost too uniformly coruscating, 
and that the enjoyment with which Susie’s kaleidoscopic career 
is described may be mistaken for cynicism. This we are sure 
is not her purpose. In a sense Susi¢ dominates the scene, but 
the characters who leave the deepest impression are the three 
types of unselfish womanhood—ASusie’s angrily honest cousin Lucy, 
the disinterested and kindly Mrs. Jamieson, and Anne Johnson, 
the capable and devoted sister of the musician. Read between 
the lines, the book goes at least some way to justify the author’s 
statement that Susie’s portrait “is offered with the kindest 
intentions to the future fathers of the race.” 





READABLE Novets.—Benjy. By George Stevenson. (John 
Lane. 7s. net.)—There is a touch reminiscent of Charlotte M. 
Yonge in Mr. Stevenson's latest work, which is the biography 
of the very large family of a country doctor. Though the reader 
may become rather bewildered in trying to follow each particular 
thread, the book is illuminated with many of the author’s quiet 
touches of humour and is written with his usual distinction of 
The End of a Dream. By A. M. N. Jenkin. (Same 
publisher and price.)—A detailed study of the effects of the 
mysterious disease currently known as “shell shock.” The 
last scene is terrible in its realism. The book should certainly 
be kept out of the hands of sufferers from the milder forms of 
this affection. 


style. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


SOME 
——< 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

The National Review contains a noteworthy article by Sir 
Harry Stephen on the Government of India Act, pointing out 
that its fundamental error is to apply full-blown British insti- 
tutions to a country which is not prepared for them. ‘‘ It would 
be difficult,” he says, “‘ to find any other Act passed by Pailia- 
ment with which Parliament itself has had so little to do”’ ; 
the adverse criticisms of the experts on the spot were withheld 
until a few days before the Bill was introduced. Good govern- 
ment, he thinks, would have yielded, with time and patience, 
better results in India than self-government. Rear-Admiral 
Kemp, who commanded the British naval forces in the White 
Sea, describes his experiences in order to show that the Allies 
might, by prompt action in 1917-18, have stamped out Bol- 
shevism and its German allies in Russia. Colonel Beckles Willson 
in “A St. George’s Day Fiasco” relates how British soldiers 
were forbidden to cclebrate the festival in 1918 at St. George’s 
Church at Ludd—the reputed burial-place of the saint—lest the 
Moslems should be offended. ‘* Poor dear old England !”’ said 
a French officer; ** you are all so terribly afraid of giving offence.” 
Yet we never get any thanks for our self-restraint, which in this 


instance was absurdly exaggerated. Lady Bagot in “The 








Aftermath” describes her visit to the new war cemeteries in 
France, and assures sorrowing relatives that the work of ex- 
humation and reburial is conducted with the greatest care and 
reverence by the soldiers entrusted with the sad duty. Mr. H. C, 
Biron’s study of Fielding as ‘A Famous Magistrate ” is highly 
interesting. 








The London Mercury (2s. 6d. net) for January is very pleasant 
reading. Mr. A. Clutton-Brock writes well ‘*On Blake as a 
Prophet,” and Mr. Roger Ingpen has some new things tosay about 
* Shelley and his Publishers.” Mr. J. C. Squire, the editor, has a 
striking article on ‘‘ Prose and Mortality,” in which he shows how a 
haphazard selection of passages of fine English prose turns out 
to be concerned with a few universal themes, and especially with 
death. “We speak most sublimely of what moves us most 
deeply.” Mr. Walter de la Mare contributes a short story, 
there are some good verses, and the notes and reviews are inter- 
esting. M, Albert Thibaudet sends a letter from France on the 
new French poets. Under the head of “The Drama” Mr. 
Turner gives a full account of the Phoenix Society’s recent 
production of The Duchess of Malfi. We trust that Mr. Squire 
will remain faithful to his intention to eschew political controversy. 
A purely literary magazine like this is restful and refreshing. 





Mesopotamia, 1914-1915. By Captain H. Birch Reynardson, 
(Melrose. 9s. net.)—The author served in the 17th (Ahmednagar) 
Brigade of the Sixth (Poona) Division, which opened the Tigris 
campaign in November, 1914. He recounts the operations up 
to the battle of Ctesiphon, partly from personal experience and 
partly from the accounts of fellow-officers. The details are 
interesting, and some of the rough sketch-maps of actions and 
the photographs are useful. In describing the important action 
at Birjisiyeh, April 12th-l4th, 1915, in which a large Turkish 
force advancing to recapture Basra was beaten and dispersed, 
the author repeats the rumour that, after the British attack 
had been checked for hours, the order for retreat was given. 
‘Whether or not the order was given, it never reached the 
Dorsets, for, just as things were looking at their worst, the regi- 
ment, led by Major Utterson, jumped up and assaulted the 
Turkish position.”” The other troops did the same, and the Turks 
fled in great disorder. It was a good instance of the old maxim, 
dear to Marshal Foch, that a battle is never lost till it is won. 

The Spider Web. By P. I. X. (Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
This well-written and highly interesting book describes the work 
of the flying-boats which from their base at Felixstowe patrolled 
the North Sea and dropped bombs on * U’-boats. The “ spider 
web”? was an area, sixty miles across, with the North Hinder 
Lightship as the centre. The flying-boats regularly patrolled 
the different sectors of this area, playing spider to the 
‘U-boat fly, reported the movements, and 
attacked him whenever they had an opportunity. Their breath- 
less adventures are cleverly told. During the year 1917 the 
squadron sighted forty-seven ‘U’-boats and bombed twenty- 
five, besides destroying seaplanes and bringing down Zeppelin 
‘L.53’ off the Dutch coast. Once at least a flying-boat 
pilot lost himself and unwittingly caused the Thames defences 
twice in a night to open a furious bombardment and to report 


enemy's 


the approach of enemy aircraft to London, but he returned safely, 





My French Year. By Constance Elizabeth Maud. (Mills 
and Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Maud went to France late in 
1917 as a delegate of the Red Cross. She travelled far and saw 
much in the war zone, and she records her impressions in this 
interesting book. What she saw, and what she heard from 
Frenchwomen of their bitter experience at the hands of the 
invaders, will help English readers to understand why the 
French people are not so ready as our sentimentalists to let 


bygones be bygones. Even the French nurses were not exempt 


| from insult, and worse, at the hands of the German army doctors. 


A nurse in Noyon told Miss Maud that she and her colleagues 
found it necessary to make a rule that no French nurse should 
go alone to an interview with a German doctor in the hospital. 
She said that only three out of the hundred German doctors 
whom she had met had known how to behave as gentlemen. 
The German nurses, she said, were just as bad. Facts like this, 
of which we have heard little in England, explain why Frenchmen 
look upon the Germans as creatures of a lower species. Tho 
book contains some instructive photographs of ruined towns, 
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Lord Dunsany in his Unhappy, Far-Off Things (Elkin Mathews, 
5s. net) has given us a series of studies of devastated country 
which are remarkable for the curious felicity of phrase which 
they often display. For example, he is describing the shell 
of a ruined house in Béthune, the dust and plaster lying thick 
over the common, cheap little ornaments and the linoleum on 
the floors: “That layer of plaster and brick-dust lies on the 
age that has gone, as final, as fatal, as the layer of flints that 
covers the top of the chalk and marks the end of an epoch and 
some unknown geologic catastrophe.” Of a town which the 
tide of battle had left he says: “ Albert, robbed of peace, 
is deserted even by war.” ‘The mere word ‘desolation’ 
could never convey to you the melancholy surroundings that 
mourned about this man on his lonely walk.” The general 
tone of the collection of studies is set by the little “ Dirge of 
Victory ” which prefaces it, and the book is intended to show 
“some of the extent of the wrongs that the people of France 
have suffered.” 


Mr. Arthur Bolton, the Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
has issued another admirable little book illustrating some of 
the best “articles of vertu” contained in that collection. It 
is to be had at the museum (2s.), and deals chiefly with examples 
of sculpture which were intended for direct association with 
architecture, and illustrates the work of such men as Banks, 
Flaxman, and Westmacott. Especially interesting are the 
photographs of Flaxman’s little-known “Two Groups of 
Chessmen.” ‘The illustrations should prove an inspiration to 
those who are interested in War Memorials, and the notes on 
Banks’s work for the Empress Catherine of Russia are extra- 
ordinarily interesting. His ‘Love Pursuing a Butterfly” 
was purchased for the palace at Tsarskoe Selo, but he fled the 
country on being asked to do an allegorical representation of 
““Armed Neutrality.” We regret to see that no illustration 
of Banks’s beautiful monument to Miss Penelope Boothby is 
included. 


The Paper Pound of 1797-1821. With an Introduction by 
Edwin Cannan. (P. S. King. 6s. net.)—Professor Cannan 
has done well to edit this convenient reprint of the “ Bullion 
Report,” the Report of the Select Committee of 1810 on the 
High Price of Gold Bullion, with a short history of the 
depreciation of the currency during the Napoleonic Wars. The 
Select Committee of 1810 declared that the adverse exchanges 
were due in no small degree to the excess of paper money, 
and they advocated a return to cash payments within two 
years. Their conclusions have been utterly disregarded by 
the Treasury since 1914, and we are now saddled with a far 
greater mass of paper money than our forefathers had, with 
the result that the pound sterling is worth barely sixteen shillings 
in New York and prices have been excessively inflated. The 
“ Bullion Report”’ is well worth reading as a plain statement 
of the case against unlimited Treasury notes. 

From Friend to Friend. By Lady Ritchie. Edited by Miss 
Emily Ritchie. (Murray. 6s. net.}—This charming little book 
contains half-a-dozen of Lady Ritchie’s articles on her father 
and on some of the friends in the Thackeray circle—the Tenny- 
sons, Mrs. Cameron the amateur photographer, Mrs. Sartoris 
the singer, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, and the Brownings. We have 
read most of them before, but are glad to see them again. Lady 
Ritchie had a gift for recalling the happy memories of her youth 
and of the many clever and pleasant people whom she had 
known. Two letters from Thackeray to the artist, Frank Stone, 
dated 1835 and 1837, remind us of the novelist’s early efforts 
to become a painter and of his struggles as an ill-paid journalist 
in Paris. The volume includes also a sketch of a French village 
and a short story in the author’s finished style. 





The first part of The ' ii “Times” Survey Atlas of the World 
(2s. 6d. net) promises well. It contains four large maps of 
Southern Scotland, Farther India, Lower Egypt, and Mexico 
and Central America, prepared by Dr. J. G. The 
maps are admirably clear and good, showing the relief by well- 
contrasted colourings and containing an abundance of names. 
We notice that in the map of Egypt the railway from Cairo to 
Jerusalem is not marked, though it has been in active operation 
for a long time. The atlas is to contain about 112 maps in all 
with a gazetteer. Never was there a greater interest in geography 
than there is now, and good British atlases of this kind deserve 


sartholomew. 


cncouragement, 








Works or REFeRENCcE.—Whitaker’s Almanack, 1920 (6s. net), 
appears for the fifty-second year with much new matter, in a very 
commendable effort to summarize the politica] results of the war. 
Under “* Foreign Countries ” are now included articles on Arabia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and other new States. The Peace Treaties 
are summarized. A new section on “ Questions of the Day,” 
dealing with such topics as the Channel Tunnel, the London 
University degrees in Commerce, “ key ”’ industries, and Labour 
questions, is useful and promising. Altogether, Whitaker is 
better than ever. Hazel?s Annual for 1920 (Frowde, and 
Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net), edited by Dr. T. A. Ingram, has 
attained its thirty-fifth year. While it does not, perhaps, cover 
so wide a field as Whitaker, it deals more fully with certain 
subjects, and is extremely useful for reference in regard to 
Labour problems, pensions, and similar matters. The Peace 
Treaties are carefully summarized.——The Year 1919 Illustrated 
(Swarthmore Press, 6s. net) is an unpretentious record of the 
more notable events of the past year, with some political articles 
and numerous illustrations and maps. The articles show a 
strong bias against the Government and in favour of the Labour 
Party, so that the book must be used with caution for purposes 
of reference. The People’s Year Book, 1920 (Co-operative 
Press Agency, 2s. net), contains a great deal of information, 
well arranged, about Co-operation, Labour questions, and 
economics generally, but this book also suffers from being edited 
by zealous politicians. The summary of the Coal Commission’s 
second Report is misleading. No one who had not seen the 
Report would guess from this summary that Mr. Justice Sankey 
made it an essential condition of his nationalization scheme that 
the miner’s right to strike should be limited, like the right of 
a member of the League of Nations to make war, and that the 
miners’ delegates on the Commission repudiated this condition. 
It is a pity that the Labour Party does not recognize the value 
of accuracy in its statements and publications. As a new party 
Labour ought to set an example to its rivals by adhering strictly 
to the truth. 

















NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
i Be 
Adventurer’s Handbook (The), cr 8v0......-..+0+: (Swarthmore Press) nep 2,6 
Angell (N.), The Peace Treaty and the Economic Chaos of Europe, 
SPE: nnccantndndadacascestéasavsnsndasens (Swarthinore Press) net 2/6 
Braley (Rev. E. F.), “Sir Hobbard De Hoy,” cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 4/0 
Comaie GR. Ga, Pe GBs oc kos oc cece eeencs cece (Camb, Univ, Press) ned 7/6 
Clerical Incomes, ed. by J. H. B, Masterman, cr 8vo........ (Bell) net 6/0 
Clow (Rev. W. M.), The Idylls of Bethany, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) ned 5/0 
Cody (H. A.), Touch of Abner, cr 8V0..........-+.05 .(Cassell) nop 7/0 
Coote (Constance), Helping by Prayer, cr 8vo ...... (Marshal! Bros.) net 2/6 
Davidson (K, T.), The Testing of a Nation, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Dennis (C, J). Backblock Ballads and Later Verses (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Dennis (C , Digger Smith, cr 8vo...........- (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Duhamel aa . ‘+> 1914-1918, cr 8vo....(Swarthmore Press) nes 6/0 
= , The Management Problem, cr 8vo..(Library Press) net 4/6 
s az * * bulldog CNN, GE GR, 06.060000060606466 (Cassell) net 7/0 
oe er (Sir J. G.), Sir Roger de Coverley, and other Literary Pieces, 
OD 6c hbbed kab beecncesessbsedanccessessanenes (Macmillan) nes 8/6 
Weer £0. Fi: BAGO TO OOO cd cnvecencccccecces (Fry & Morison) net 2/6 
Galway (C.), Towards the Dawn, 8vO............+++-- (¥F. Unwin) net 6/9 
Gray (Ladye), Human Thoughts in Poetry and Prose, 18mo (L ae 8) net 2/6 
Gregory (J.), ‘Six Pe SO cennkichnteeeeae gens Melrose) net 8/0 
Groves (I. W. H.), Surgical Operations, roy 8vo .. (Oxford Univ, Press) net 21/0 
Hartley (C. G.), Woman's Wild OE Seer pr (Laurie) net 6/0 
Hatton (J. L. 8.), The Theory of the Imaginary in Geometry, together 
with the Trigonometry of the Imaginary, roy 8vo (Camb. Univ, Press) net 18/0 
Hyslop (J, H.), Contact with the Other World, 8vo........ (Laurie) net 26/0 
— (P.), Andrew Hunter Dunn (Fifth Bishop of Quebec): a Memoir, 
Eneeehsstes bade ndeneseeqesncahebnneednnensenscese (8.P.C.K,) net 7/6 
Kincaid Smith (Lieut.-Col. M.), The Twenty-fifth Division in Brance and 
Plamdere, CF SV0....cccccccccccccsvccccccccccceccces (Harrison) net 6/0 
Kingzett (C. T.), Popular Chemical Dictionary, 8vo...... (Bailliére) net 1$/0 
Lay (W.), The Child’s Unconscious Mind, 8vo.............. (K. Paul) net 10/0 
Lees (Rev, H. C.), The Promise of Life, cr 8Vo............ (S.P.C.K.) net $/0 
Mackay (I. E.), Mist of Morning, cr 8VO............e+0e0: (Cassell) net 7 
MeNair (Marjorie), Poems, 1 St Me tts cctnenscenawe (Heffer) net 6 
Moffatt (Rev. J.), A Book of Biblical Devotions for Mombers of the 
Scottish Church, cF SVO....cccccccccccccess (Hodder & Steughton) net 6/0 


Morgan (iris and Gerda), The Stones and Story of Jesus Chapel, Cam- 


P.. Cocke daddeedinuknameendenesasaseosognes (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Moulton (H. F.), The Powers and.Duties of Education Authorities, vo 
(W. Hodge) net 15/0 
Mullock (0.), Lyrics from the French, 8vo............ (Humphrey) net 7/6 
Nursery Schools: a Practical Handbook, eer 5 Bale) net 5/0 
Ogilvie (W. H.), The Australian, and other Verses .(Oxford Univ, Press) net 4/6 
Oxtord: from Pictures by L. R. Conway, 4to. bemeaee (W. Gardner) net 21/0 
Parkyn (W. A.), “ Never Again! ”’, cr 8vo........ (Swarthmore Press) net 8/6 
Piggott (H. E.), Elementary Plane Trigonometry, cr 8vo (Constable) net 7/6 
Pollock (W.), Hot Bulb Oi] Engines and Suitable Vessels, 8vo (Constable) net 42/0 


Richardson (E, M.), The Story of Purton Gathered, 8vo..(Arrowsmith) net 7/ 
Roberts (R.), The Jesus of Poets and Prophets, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin) net 4/6 
Robertson (C, H. D.), Christian Reconstruction, cr 8vo (Marshall Bros.) net 
Robinson (Maude), The Time of Her Life, and other Stories, cr 8vo 
(Swarthmore Press) net 
Rogers (Grace M.), Joan at Halfway, cr 8vo....,......... (Cassell) net 7 
Rundall (J.) and Teago (A.), Not Naughty Now, roy 8vo (Deane & Sons) net 8 
Scudamore (W. K.), Impre ssions and Depressions, and other Verses 
DR kc cscnbbddesanehanctngsssnndnatesheseses (Hestb Cranton) ‘net 
Serenity * Essays and Reflections, October, 1917—July, 1919 (Melrose) net 
Sinnett (A, P.), Collected Fruita of Occult Teaching, 8vo (F. Unwin) net 
Stephenson (J.), Principles of Commercial History, Svo....(Pitman) net 
Swaine (G, T.), ‘Moses and Modern Thought, cr 8vo. . (Marshall ead net 
Turnbull =. W.), Some Memorica of Wm. Percival Turnbull, 8vo (Pell) net 
Watt (L. M.), Douglas’s Aeneid, 8vo............ Camb. Univ. Press) = 
Weston Pane A L.), From Ritual to Romance, Svo ..,(Camb, Univ, Press) 2 
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LIBERTY’S 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


—EEE 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER’'S 
JANUARY SALE 


of Linen Table Cloths, 
Sheets and Pillow Linens, 
Handkerchiefs, Cullars, &c. 
Sale List 40 P sent post free. 
ROBINSON & OLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


TO-DAY and until 24th inst. 
HAMPTONS’ JANUARY SALE 


secures to every purchaser values in Furniture, Carpets, 
Fabrics, Curtains, Linen, China, Wall-papers, Ironmongery, etc., 
which are never equalled elsewhere. 
See Hamptons Illustvated Sale Catalogue, sent free. 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 1, 


BY SPECIAL |OENT'S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
| Threegrand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 
APPOINTMENT | Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 
sritish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometer: 
TO THE KING. [The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
| NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
iE. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
| Makersof the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
{61 STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 AROVAL EXOWANGE, E.G 5. 








GR2new-anc. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OoO:rL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which ‘the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair, 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d, Of Stores, 
Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


ts it your Family, 
or 
ea Life Assurance Office ?P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
OR SALE.—Flourishing, good, First-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Seaside. Forty boarders paying high fees. Excellent freehold 
premises and grounds, Suit Oxford or Cambridge Graduate. Price £15,000, of 
which £9,000 can remain on mortgage. Principals or their solicitors only.— 
“ FELIX,” c/o Steele’s Advertising Service, Ltd., Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
W.O, 2. PD Wes Te 
EVON.—FURNISHED APARTMENTS in detached pri- 
vate house above Teigninouth. Good situation, south aspect.—Apply, 
Miss CHAPMAN, Buddleford, Teignmouth. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
7s COMMITTEE of EDGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE 
will proce d to elect a PRINCIPAL tn the Spring Term, 1920. The 
selected candidate will be expected to enter on her duties September ist, 1920. 
Applications from candidates for this office should be addressed, not later 
than February 14th, 1920, to F. STANLEY MORRIS, Secretary, Edge Hill 
Training College, 41 North John Strect, Liverpool, from whom information as 
to the duties aud emoluments of the Principal may be obtained. = 
HEAD-MASTERSUIP VACANT, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


NORK 

Chairman : THE LORD BISHOP OF CORK, CLOYNE AND ROSS, 

Salary £400 per annum, with the Residence and Premises at Sidney Place, 
Cork (iree of rent and taxes), aud whatever profit may be derived from the 
Boarders 


Candidates (preferably over 30 years and under 40 years) must be Members 
of the Church of Ireland or England, and Graduates in Arts or Science of ove of 


the Universities of Ireland, Enuland, or Scotland. 
Forms of application, to be returned on or before the 15th January, 1919, to be 
had from Kcv. R. T. HEARN, LL.D., 
Hon. Sec. to the Governors 


Edmonton, 8, Patrick’s Hill, Cork. 





JNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Senate will proceed to elect 
EXTERNAL EXAMINERS for the Examinations, other than Medical, above 
Matriculation as follows :— 

FOR THE YEAR 1920-21. 

Agriculture ; Common Law and Law and Principles of Evidence ; Cytology ; 
Economics; Equity and Real and Personal Property ; Experimental Peycho- 
logy ; French; Greek; Hindu Law: Indian Evidence Act ; Italian; Latin; 
Mathematics ; Spanish; Statistics : Zoology. 

FOR THE YEAR 1920, 

Theology :—For the B.D. Pass and Honours, especially New Testament Greek 
and Apocrypha. A specialist in Semitics not required. 

Engineering Mathematica; Electrical Technology. 

The Senate will also proceed to elect External Examiners in subjects of the 
Examinations for Medical Degrees for the Year 1920-21 as follows :— 

HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR MEDICAL DEGREES, 

Medicine; Obstetric Medicine; State Medicine. 

N.B.— Attention is drawn to the provision of Statute 124, whereby the Senate 
is required, if practicable, to appoint at least one Examiner who ts not a Teacher 
of the University. 

Particulars of the remuneration and duties can be obtained on application, 
Candidates must send in their names to the External Registrar, GEO. 
GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., with any attestation of their qualifications they ma 
think desirable, on or before Monday, 26th January, 1920, In respect o 
Examinerships other than Medical; and on or before Saturday, 14th February, 
1920, in respect of Medical Examinerships, (Envelopes should be marked 

“ Examinership.”’) 

It is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be 
made to its individual members. 

If testimonials are submitted, three copies at least of each should bo sent, 
Original testimonials should not be forwarded in any case. If more than one 
Examinership is applied for, a separate complete application, with copies of 
testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in respect of each. No special form of 
application Is necessary. 

University of London, 

South Kensington, 8.W. 7, 
January, 1920, 


UN! VERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


HEADSHIP OF THE WOMEN’S PRIMARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
The Council Invites +. ra for the above Headship, which will be vacant 
by the appointment of Miss M, 8. Lilley, M.A., as Principal of Bingley Training 
College. Stipend £450 per annum, rising by two annual increments of £25 each 
to £500 per annum ; duties to commence, {f posaible, at the beginning of April next. 
Applications and testimonials (three copies) should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than Wednesday, January 2ist, 1920. 
Further particulars may be obtalned from GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary, 


Us1ve RSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF BREWING. 
The Council of the University invites applications for the Adrian Brown Ghair 
of Brewing, founded in memory of the late Professor Adrian J. Brown, F.R.8. 
The stipend offered is £1,000 @ year. 
Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other 
credentials, and should be received by the undersigned on or before the 17th 


January, 1920, 
Further particulars may be obtained from GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary, 


ECRETARY required by the Liverpool Corn Trade Associa- 
a tion, Ltd, Salary £760, rising to £1,000, subject to a probationary period 
of six months at £700 per annum. Knowledge of Corn Trade not essential, but 
full Secretarial qualifications imperative. Age not over 45.—Apply by letter 
to PRESIDENT, Liverpool Corn Trade Association, Corn Exchange, Liverpool. 


N ASTERS WANTED.—(1) Senior Physics, Public School. 
£300. (2) Middle Forms, Athletes ditto. £200 res. (8) Middle Form 
ditto. £250 non-res. (4) Piano, &c. Prep. Schools, Salaries £150-£200 res. 
NUMEROUS SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS.—FUTURE CAREER ASSO- 
CIATION (Messrs. NEEDES & WIMBERLEY), 53 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 

















Bgl WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Mias H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretary. 
7 EW ENGLISH ART CLUB, 
61sT EXHIBITION. JANUARY 1st—30th. 
R.W.8. GALLERIES, 54 athe — EAST (near N ational Gallery), 

JAILY, 10—17.30 





(a © A S 4 © A 8 8 e's. 
THE NATION'S WAR PAINTINGS. 
IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM EXHIBITION. 


Weekdays, 10 to 6. 1s. 8d. Tea Room, 
LECTURES, éc. 
LESSER SE ee 600 28 7... 








Honorary Presidents : 
Br. Hon. D, LLtoyp GEORGE, M. GEorGrs CLEMENCEAU. 
Rr. Hon. H. H. AsQuira, H. E. M. Paut Campon, 
Rr. Hon. A. J. BALFOOR. M. Pav. PAINLEVE. 
LE MARECHAL FoOCu, M. FRANKELIN-BOUILLON. 
President : 

RT. HON. THE VISCOUNT 

Commandeur de la Légion 


RNHAM, 


onueur, 


THE BI C.H. 
a’H 

Lectures in French on Literature, Science, The Arts, Politics, 
and Economics by Eminent Frenchmen. Causeries on Subjects 
of Anglo-French Interest by French and English Lecturers. 





CONCERTS OF INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL MUSIC, 
DANCING AND FRENCH CONVERSATION CIRCLES, 








The premises are open daily from 11 @.m, to 11 p.m. Tea, Coffee, and Light 
Refreshments serve from 4 to 10 p.m The Reading Room is provided with 
the principal French and English Newspapers and Periodicals. Library of 
French Books, Numerous Branches in the Provinces. The only bilingual 
medium of intellectual exchange between Great Britain and France is the 
ANGLO-FRENCH KEVIEW. Write for Prospectus and Specimen Copy, 
Particulars on application to the Hon, Secretaries 

SCALA HOUSE, TOTTENHAM STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Strect Tube Station.) Telephone: Muskum 2217, 


(Goouge 
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HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle- -Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Naturc’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Bre athing 

becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 

NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 

without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOV ELL, 94 F Park Street, London, W. 1. 


UEE E LONDON’ 








(,UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDR A. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal; JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A, 

The Lent Term begins on Thursday, January 15th. 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 
as a GENERAL EDUCATION for younger Students. Special Courses of 
— have beon arranged for Students whose studies may have been inter- 

ted by the War. Training is also given in ~ecretarial work. 

“Ser particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College, apply to the Warden, Miss Cf LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, 
W. 1, from whom information may also be obtained as to the Colle ge Boarding- 
House, in which Students may reside, 


ANG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt. Mon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C. @. 
Montefiore, M.A. : Sec. : Mr. “Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.— For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


(pPrnoos. LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 








q FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretic al 
Instruction, Botany “by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 


Marketing, Fruit-prese orving. —For Allustrated prospectus apply PRI NCIP. ALS, 
ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COL LEG E 


(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. LEntrics any date. 
residents also received. Term began 29th September. —Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PRAKE, 2, Kingstone, near Cant orbury. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ‘AND COLLEGES. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 


Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Sclence branch for girls over 18. Tennis ‘eo and field for Hocke y and Cricket 
Prep. for Exams, _ Principal, Miss L. ©. DO DD. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASC a (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and ¢ artiste, 











AINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Three houses on 


high ground in open country outside borough. Church terchins, Staff 
trained specialists. Domestic economy house for students uver 17. Fees 86 to 
93 guiness. —Principal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 


MuHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETI TIA “CAMERON, Honours 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


BrvGeBURY PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT. 


A NEW BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 
Miss D, F. HUNTER, B.Se., Lond, 


SEAFORD. 
School of 


Head -Mistress 


Soard and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term, 


Bolgehars Park is situated 280 ‘feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 

part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff, 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sande :otes and U plands 
Schools nearly -0 yoars ago, has founded Pelgebury, with the definite view of 
training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 

A few vacancies are available for next term, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19 


Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school school buildings, with good playing grounds, --For prospectus apply Head- Mistress. 


TP\HORNB: ANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, 
education on modern lines for girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Bunny, airy house with beautiful grounds, Princi vais: MissROW ERS, Oxf. Schoo! 


of Geography, L ondon Univ. ; Miss MAUDSMITH, Hist. Tripos, Camb., M.A.Dub, 
prc ESS HELENA COL LEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal Miss P. ARKER, 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special aticntion to 
Languages, English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Foes, £73 to £34 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £78 a ye ear. 


~ thorough 











S WINIFRED'S, CLI LIFTON, BRISTOL, — Church of 
ke England School for "Girls. Thoroughly good modern education, Special 
facilities for music, art, &c, Moderate fees, Ideal situation on tho Downs. Lasy 


railway facilitics. 


} eaceenia — ee 


om fF 8 87 eee, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
“ Watford 616.” 


Private Reside ntial School for Girls, Tele, : 
L -INGHOLT SCHOOL, ~HINDHEAD. 
Next Term begins on January 20th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M 8. BATCHELOR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott 











St: MARGARET’S. SCHOOL, HARROW, 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE I. ROBINSON, late Scholar ot 
Newnham 1 College (Historic: ul Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Training Colle x 


IVE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum to GIRLS ks. 

tween the e of 12 and 15 offered in first-class PUBLIC SCHOOL 

on the South Coast, Usual fees for board and tuition 105 to 120 guineas a vy; ar; 

—For further particulars apply 6788, Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHT. KY, 
LTD., School Agents, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


FOREIGN. 


4 DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding Schoo} 
‘4 for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough general educa. 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfort abla 
house. Tennis court. Escort from Londoa.—For illus. Pros. apply to Princip , 
| ee oe HOME for a few ELDER 
GIRLS, French language, literature and history. Music, art, domestic 
subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &c, Comfortable flat, warmed throuzhout 
by central heat. Partic wlars from Miss COCHRAN, Heathcot, near Aberdeen, 





= 





JARIS.—TWO FRENCH LADIES receive in their villa 
ENGLISH GIRLS of good family wishing to complete their French 
education. Home life. Very rofessors for Art. Highest 





highly appointed 
references given and required.—Write “ C, 3 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


p* COR et Mme. MOENOZ, st ‘Suntan. ¢ near ‘Lamenne, 

Vaud, Switzerland, would receive a few BOYS of over 16, requiring 
TEMPORARY REST, work in the open air, with intellectual and religious 
surroundings,— Reference, Miss G. WARD, Iver, Bucks. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 
A. tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this boots, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Roys al Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{ Publication 
Dept. ), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications should be made 
Apply Messrs, DEVIT'T & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, £.C, 3. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held in June at Bradfield—Entry forms cau be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 


I OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will be 


awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 2nd, 1920, Boys examined at 
Rossall and in Tondon.—Apply, THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


kK LSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS,  £70- 
£20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition in 
March. —Partic ulars from the _BURSAR, Felsted School, Essex. 


YS. GODALMING.—Small Home SCHOOL for 
BOYS from 6 to 13 years of age. High, sandy soil, Preparation for 
Navy and Public nee. Individual attention,—Prospectus on application to 


Head- Master, Mr. C. E. W. SLADE, 


BINGDON nay BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Bout - 
house, &e. ——- Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0. T. Cc, tao £53. 


B.," Box 932, The Spectator, 











~ PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
povrsenotnne Tera Successes gained by Pupils 


of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including 1st place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 34. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


PEAKING IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net, 

kK) by CHARLES SEYMOUR eT Marshall & Co.).—For list of books, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 

in Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, 

ddress Mr. CHAS. SEY MOUR, 446 Strand, London. 


ee We oo 2 2s - e 
h The Specialist visiting Christ's Hospital and other Public Schools can 
take a few Private Cases, Lessons by post if desired. Highest credentials, 
—Mr. HERBE ‘RT MIAL L, 2 209 Oxford Strect London, W. 1. 


SGHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(Geercs OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge w will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, _ AND CO., 


Reciting, 


TUTORS. 





86 Sackville Street, Pice adilly, 1, Tel., Regent 4926, 
SSISTA NT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATR ONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Fawatlics, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, _ 
S\CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girla by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
* of fees, Kc.) to 
7 TORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


OMiccs—158-162 OXFORD ST, LONDON, W.1, Telephone—1136 Museu. 


GQ CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. ; 
BEST 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY 
The age ¢ the pupil, district preferred, 
ae 
siehend: 


INFORMATION, 
and rough idea of fees 
143 Cannon Street, 


should be given, 
ATON, Educational Agents, London, L.U, 4 


5053 Central, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
fstic and Secretarial work. Course from any date, Excellent introductions given, 


i ——_—— ‘ won | YY, UY y WyyYyyywyw#$ ‘Z, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee|| Vj jy WW. 
OY YYZ Yi 
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HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South rs — 


7 


charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and | y 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. | | 

Authors’ MSS. typed.—RON ALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 

Commons, London, E.C, 4. | 

rpf\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve | | 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179. | | 

Tariff on application. i 





— ING, TRANSLATING, anp SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU, 
LITERARY AGENTS AND PpUBLISHERS. 
F.ESEARCH MSS. Prepared for Press. 
Typing Theses and Technical Work a specialty. 
All work supervised by persons of University and Professional standinz, 
Write for our booklet. 
THE LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
"Phone: Regent 1639, 





BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. | 

MVHE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL booklet, ‘ How | | 

F to Make Money with Your Pen” (sent free to all applicants), will show 
you how, 

THREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST was the recent gratifying experience of a 

student of the school—a beginner, | 

THE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Editorial G., 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 








ert te FARLSWOOD EROLITUTLON, 
Vv SURREY, 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITIL SPECTAL ATTENDANTS, | 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DUFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 

AIL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. | 


In 1914 the par value of the Indian 








OD 
TE 








For particulars and terms apply to 1. HOWARD, Scerctary, | 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. | rupee was 1/4 | | 

ee mee a Ra aah eal ies: | ee 
TOURS. In January, 1920, the value is 2/4. | 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 


February 17th.—Italy, Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan, &c. (30 days, j In 1914 £1 sent to India would buy 


75 guineas, March 25th Algeria, Tunisia, “‘ Garden of Allah.” days. 





98 guineas.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S,, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 
Lod > nanan welts .= 15 rupees. | 
MISCELLANEOUS . 
, | To-day £1 will buy about 8} rupees. | 
N EMORIALS in BRONZE and other metals. Public and : | 
private ; mural and monumental.—J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.), | **T have served the Crown in India } 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, | - ‘ | 

Studios and Works : FROME, Somerset. for thirty-seven years. ...I know 





| so > : c ; sca . | 
a - — something about Indian Missions. 
TKO INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. ‘ gat ie " ore ‘ 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO,, STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- | You say, ‘Is it worth my while to 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount availabls { a eonit _— a? , 
and a selected list of Securities wil) be forwarded. Sly e my self to this work . And my 

















| 
- —— — - -_—- ' . .. $ ~ ss 4.20.. 9 | 
DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI. | ] answer is, “ :mphatically worth while. | 
TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations } The work is a great work, and I come | 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- | gia: oan ae | 
ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers, back to speak of it with faithfulness 
eet. Street, E. ; | . <s i 
— SOE if and pride. | 
WQUITABLE REV ERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, | , Pp . a paige os aa 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. if —SIR ANDREW FRASER, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS , ‘ 
thereon. late Tieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. } 
IFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. To make Assurance j Generous contributions are asked for the 
4 doubly sure buy in the best market, thereby saving hundreds of pounds, | || rer ° A ° | 
by consulting Mr. S. 8. CROSSE, Financial and Insurance Expert and Broker, | /{; tndernamed Societies co-operating in this | 
26 Glengarry Road, East Dulwich, 8.F. 22, No fees to clients, } .. . 3 7 | 
Se 7. DenCnTIVEE LENT ce 11 | advertisement in order to avert the otherwise 
cFORME NNS.—Ask for ESC TIVE LIST of || eerie * a ane 
| ) about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly inevitable withdrawal from fields of splendid 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD,, tty 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. opportunity. 


BAPp?TIst MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


} ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
: 19, Furnival St., London, F.C. 4. 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS itn all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd,, 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2, 
| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other idexs incorporated, Artistic and original work | a — aes ee eRe ‘ 
from £2 23, Specimens sent free.—UENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, | FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION. ; 
London, W. 1. } 15, Devonshire St., London, E.C, 2- 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGH'T.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken | | 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 4. 


| 
* | 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, | 
16, New Bridge St., London, E.C. 4. 


MOoRAVIAN MIssIONS, 32, Fetter Iane, E.C. 4- 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

4 wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 


| 
} 
7, East India Avenue, LC. 3. 
perreturn or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxiord Street, London. Estd. 100 years, | 
| 
| 


WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
24, Bishopsgate, London, LC. 2. 








OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.3, 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, 6d., 
2s. 6d., 53., post free.—-HOWARTUS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield. — a —————————— a | 


| 
| 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOREIGN MISSION, 
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JOIN 





THE 


MODERATE PARTY 


PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. poe 
2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 


Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties for evasion 


to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to be absurd, 
whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and immediately enforceable, 
without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 





Imaginary Conversations—with a real meaning. 


HIS HOLINESS THE POPE: “I wish to support the League of 
‘** Nations in every possible way. If our Church acts with 
“intelligence and kill, we shall be able to use the instru- 
“ment of the League to bring us added prestige and power 
“for the good of the world.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ Your Holiness, there cannot be a 
“League of Nations without sacrifice on the part of your 
““Chureh. You may find that this sacrifice may require 


“from your Church a new spiritual attitude and a funda- 
* mental change in system and method.” 
HIS HOLINESS POPE: “ This is profanity. Our Church 


“ does not change.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “Then there can be no League, and 
“ without it the people may rish.” 

HIS HOLINESS THE POPE: “If it must be so, let the people 


“perish ! Our Church does not change.” 
MODERATE PARTY: “Pray pause, your Holiness, for a 
““moment. The League of Nations can bring peace to 


“Treland. Intrigue and treachery can disappear and good 
“fellowship take their place. Would it not bring renown 
“to your Church if, by her sacrifice, this wonder were 
“ aocomplished ?” 
His Holiness made no reply. It seemed as if his eyes 
were piercing the veil of the Future. And there fell a 
great silence. 


EARL CURZON (representing the British Empire; nursing a 
Persian kitten): “* I wish to support the League of Nations 
“in every possible way. If our etal Government acts 
““ with intelligence and skill we shall be able to use the 
“instrument of the League to bring us added prestige and 

** power for the good of the world.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ There cannot be a League of Nations 
‘* without sacrifice on the part of your Imperial Government. 
* You may find that this sacrifice may require from your 
“Imperial Government a new political attitude and a 
“ fundamental change in system and method.” 

EARL CURZON: “This is profanity. Our Imperial Govern- 
“‘ ment does not change.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “Then there can be no League, and 
“‘ without it the people may perish.” 

EARL OURZON: “ tt it must be so, let the people perish. Our 
“Imperial Government does not change.” 

MODERA PARTY: ‘Pray pause for a moment. The 
*““ League of Nations can bring peace to Ireland. Intrigue 
“and treachery can disappear, and good fellowship take 
“their place. Would it not bring renown to your Imperial 
“ Government if by such sacrifice this wonder were accom- 
“ plished ?” 

Earl Curzon made no reply. It seemed as if he fell 
asleep and, as suddenly, woke up again. The kitten 
had scratched him. 


HE PRIME MINISTER: “I have told Lord Robert that I am 
‘really anxious to help the League. I think it is urgently 
“needed because science will soon discover new methods of 
** destruction.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ There can be no Leaguo, Mr. George, 
“ without sacrifice.” 

SHE PRIME MINISTER: “ What do you mean by sacrifice ? ” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ We mean such 8 whole-hearted recog- 
“nition of the League, as being the very spirit of Justice, as 
“shall prompt a request to the League to advise upon the 
* Trish Problem.” 

HE PRIME MINISTER: “ That I will never do. Ireland is a 
““ domestic question. I will not allow outside interference.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “In your view the League is only to be 
“ tolerated where it cannot be resisted.” 

WHE PRIME MINISTER: “ In my view the safety of the United 
“Kingdom comes first. Ireland is our Western Gate. 
“Remember the submarines.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ Soience does not confine itself to sub- 
“marines. The air will be the medium for the electro. 
“chemical engine of destruction of the early future.” 











THE PRIME MINISTER: ‘I quite agree. The reports | 
“ receive of scientific developments are most ominous. We 
* must have a real, effective League which all peoples will 
“respect, honour and obey.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ Then there must be sacrifice on your 
“part, Mr. George. You must lead the way.” 





LORD ROBERT CECIL: “I am passionately convinced that 
“unless a League of Nations gets to work at once, a world- 
“ disaster of the first magnitude cannot be averted.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ Will you invite the League to advise 
“on Ireland ?” 

LORD ROBERT CECIL: “ Emphatically, no!” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ Then a League is impossible, and you, 
“* Lord Robert, are more to blame than anyone. Upon your 
“‘ lips the League is a hollow mockery, a grimace, a thing of 
* evil, an irreverence. Never mention it again.” 





COLES PACHA (See Zimes, 23/12/1919): “I want a League of 
“Nations at once to deal with Turkey. There is no time 


“ to lose.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ You cannot have a League without 
* sacrifice. Will you make use of the League in connection 
“with Ireland ?’ 

COLES PACHA: ‘“ No, never!” 

MODERATE PARTY: “Then you cannot have a League.” 





SIR GEORGE PAISH (breathlessly): ‘1 must have a League 
“at once, ause without a League of Nations’ Loan 
“ European credit will collapse.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ You cannot have a League without 
“ sacrifice. Will you ask the League to assist in the solution 
“of the Irish Problem ?” 

SIR GEORGE PAISH: “I am an economist. 
“interest me.” 


MODERATE PARTY: “ Then you cannot have a League.” 


Ireland does not 





MR. GEORGE LANSBURY: ‘I am a fanatical idealist and | 
“am out to substitute international communism for the 
“ hateful Capitalist System. I have no use for the League 
* of Nations, unless it is composed exclusively of Bolsheviks.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ But Lenin gave the Russian peasants 
“their land. The peasants constitute a large majority 
* of the Russian people and they regard Communism as an 
*‘ abomination. They fear losing their land under a non 
‘* Bolshevist Government and in that sense they are pro- 
* Bolshevist, but they do not sympathise with the theories 
* of Bolshevism.” 

MR. GEORGE LANSBURY: “Lenin is the great man of the 
“age; the peasants must learn to obey him.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ Lenin realises now that humanity does 
“not react to his extremism, and he seeks to compromise 
“the position. He would welcome the powerful assistance 
“of the League of Nations to restore the economic life of 
** Russia under the modified capitalist system of the Mode- 
“rate Party. In these conditions he would agree to the 
* election, under the control of the League of Nations, of 4 
* National Assembly, such as the Prime Minister has 
“ suggested.” 

MR. GEORGE LANSBURY: “I grieve for the suffering Russian 
“people and, for their sake, I will abandon some of m) 
“fanaticism. Let us have, at once, a League of Nations, 
“fairly representative of all political parties, and I will 
“send a wire to Lenin.” 

MODERATE PARTY: “ You cannot have a League of Nations 
“unless you invite the assistance of the League in the 
“ settlement of the Irish question.” 





EARL GREY: “The people must learn or perish.” 
MODERATE PARTY: “ The statesmen must learn or the people 
“will perish.” 





If you wish to support. the Moderate Party write to ‘Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4. 
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VIENNA EMERGENCY 
RELIEF FUND 


(For Starving Women and Children). 








Chairman 7 Rt. Hon. F. HUTH JACKSON. 





Field-Marshal The EARL HAIG, K.T. The Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, Bart. 
General The LORD HORNE, G.C.B. Sir HUGH BELL, Bart., C.B. 
Lt.-General The EARL CAVAN, K.P. Sir JOHN ELLERMAN, Bart. 

Rt. Hon. The LORD FARINGDON. Maj.-Gen. Sir F. MAURICE, K.C.M.G. 
Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH. Sir HEDLEY LE BAS. 

Rt. Hon. LORD ROBERT CECIL, M.P. Mrs. REGINALD McKENNA. 

Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. P. A. MOLTENO, Esq. 

LORD EUSTACE PERCY. ROBERT GRANT, Esq., Junr. 
VISCOUNT CURZON, M.P. Major LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 


First List of Subscribers. 








Sir John Ellerman, Bart .. ei . . 6,000 | J. O. McCleery, Esq. re ws a . 
London Joint City & Midland Bank we .. 1,000 | F. C. Gardiner, —_ — oe 24 ss 200 
Barclays Bank oes os .. 1,000 | W. Sio% : 4S rs - ss (200 
National Provincial Bank ea $6 at .. 1,000 | Mrs. A. Sassoon , e pa 4 on -5o 
De Beers Mines, Ltd. ai - - .. 1,000 | Committee of Lloyds an ve a << 2 
Mr. & Mrs. P. A. Molteno - oe .. 1,000 | A. Shuttleworth, Esq. af - ve « 200 
Messrs. Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. ro .. 1,000 | J. P. Hornung, Esq. sie 26 .« £60 
Anon .. ne od re - .. 1,000 | Messrs. De Clermox it & Donner Ap a s« £00 
Major Lionel de Rothschild iis a .. 1,000 | H. Symons & Co. .. ca 5 oi: ss 200 
Wilson Mappin, Esq. ‘i ~ = .. 1,000 | F. Samuelson, Esq. .. * 5 5 se, ee 
Messrs. F. Huth & Co. Kis “ - .. 500) The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. .. sis cor 30 
The Goldsmith Company ‘a ar .. 500 | Admiral Sir Hedworth Meux we ee a 
D. Coats, Esq. és as bi T .. 500] Mr. & Mrs. J. N. Tod ‘ i jn .«§ 
R. McDougall, Esq. wi isi ie »» 500 | Mrs. Hamilton Gair ee es ‘ om 
a Ks sa oe = Kia -. 500] Mrs. Waley .. os os a bis ce (50 
Messrs. Erlangers .. si at ‘a .. 210 | W. H. Cullen. a8 a - F - 5 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild ea rr .. 200} Mrs. Henry Simon i - i .. 50 
Messrs. Chappell & Co. .... me ‘ .. 200} F. R. S. Balfour, Esq. 50 
Messrs. Henry Head & Co. ia - .. 200 | Lord Brabourne ne 5a a r os 25 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. .. aa .. 100 | Arnold Bennett, Esq. Ns ba re a 25 
Lord Faringdon , et .* _ .. 100} Alfred Sutro, Esq. ‘s os = 2. «= 25 
Rt. Hon. A. H. Ac Jand .. ‘a a .. 00] E. H. Denny, Esq. 25 
Miss Violet Markham - “ es .. 1z00| C. I. Blackburne, Esq. 25 
I, A. Pink, Esq. ick ea * ot .. 100 | G. Metcalfe, Esq. 25 
A. M. Alexander, Esq. a oo 300 C. E. Walker, Esq. .. 25 
Messrs. Arbuthnot Latham “& Co. ai .. 100} Miss Lucy Smith 25 
Sir W. G. Evans. sa és .. 100 | Walter Howard, Esq. 25 
Captain A. Stanley Ww som, MP. os .. 100 | Mrs. R. McKenna ; , 20 
H. Hansen, Esq sii ass f .. 100 | Lord Downham ei ‘3 i 10 IOs. 
J. W. Baron, Esq. ee eis oo én .. 100 | Princess Bibesco 10 
Sir William Goode, K.B.E. 
(British Director of Relief), 

says: ‘It is not unusual to see the traffic in one of the main streets [of Vienna] which 
leads to the cemetery held up by hearses—nine-tenths carry the bodies of children. 





Subscriptions should be sent to 
The Rt. Hon. F. H. Jackson, 12 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 2. 


Cheques and postal orders should be crossed “ Bank of England.” 
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“The Sister of Literature Tobacco” 





superexcellent tobacco 
whieh goes far beyond# 
a anaceas, 
otable’ gold, and 
philosopher's stones; 
a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. 


ROBERT BURTON 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
Mild and Medium. 


10}" 


Per cz. 











mam 13) BY DIDDDDIDDDTNYYY)})p DYDD» 







“Pipe Perfect.” 






White Label. 


9 2”. 


Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.794 
Branch of The Im 













erial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ire'and), Lid. 





FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 


=4 THE ROYAL MAIL 
a STEAM PACKET @ 


18& MOORGATE S' LONDON EC2 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,600,000, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000. ‘Together £5,070,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors oe oe ee oe «+ £5,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. os ee ee ++ £10,070,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. . 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
ftates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for tixed periods on terms which may be ascertair ed 
on application 


" THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and Is. 3d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
twelve words). Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


HALE-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTiCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH, 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








A rethusa Training Ship. 

Royston Home for Little Gir's. 

E aling Home for Girls. 

T wickenham Home for Boys. 

H omes at Bisley, Surrey, for Boys. 

U p-to-date training in every branch. 

S udbury Homes for Girls. 

A Hostel in London and A Technical School 
for Senior Lads. 


ALL NEED HELP 


The ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP and the SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES as above are all branches of the NATIONAL 
REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 2. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 

















4,700 CHILDREN | 


under the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


must be fed. 
WILL YOU HELP 
to pay the 


FOOD BILLP 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
Rev. W. FowEett Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs & Strays.” 





“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 


Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE 
to LONDON and OTHER CHARITIES. 


(55th Yeat of Issue. Price rs. 6d. net.) 


This Guide should be consulted by subscribers and Donors 
for information as to the Foundation and work of Hospitals and 
Institutions. It states clearly the objects, cases dealt with, 
annual income, &c., from latest returns, with Editorial Guide. 


CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 










Goddard's: 
Plate Powder 











Soothing: 


opr 







inet 
The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 


— ~ Old Virginia, Cork Moped Oval 


15 20 


Also in boxes of 50 & 100 
MIXTURE 


Spinet MrsTure 


Vit per 2 oz. Packet. 
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After Shopping 
—a Mustard Bath 


['s a new pleasure in life, 


feeling of invigoration 
after a day’s shopping. As 
you get into your Mustard 
Bath the physical comfort is 
so complete you seem to 
have acquired a new body. 
Your evening's engagements 
at once become attractive 
because you know you will 
be “at your best.” 


That delightful 





“Let Muster Mistaré 
Prepare your bats. 


Colman’s Bath Mustard 


in your bath. 








Use Colman's Bath Mustard especially put up for 
the bath. Or simply take two or three table- 
spoonfuls of ordinary Colman’s Mustard; mix 
it with a little cold water and stir it round 


An interesting booklet by Raymond 
Blathwagt will be sent free of charge 
on application to J. & J. Colman, 


Ltd., Norwich. 
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DZMOO 


The enormous difficulties of learning to read in Chinese are 
fue to the number and complicated forms of the characters. 
Each word has its own ideogram, and to read the New Testament 
more than 4,000 separate ideograms must be mastered and 
recognized. 

To-day in China two easy forms of phonetic shorthand are 
being tested. One is called Jooyn Dzmoo, and the other Gwanhwa 
Dzmoo. In each of these the Chinese version of the Scriptures 
is being printed by the Bible Society. 

Last summer 10,000 copies of St. Mark’s Gospel in Jooyn 
were sold in a few weeks, and other Books of the New Testament 
are now in the press. 

Experience in France has shown the value of Gwanhwa. 
fwenty Chinese labourers, who developed leprosy, were isolated 
in a hospital with a garden. Though they had every medical 
eare, they grew more and more depressed. They wanted to 
die, because if they went back they would be a burden to their 
families. Some even begged for poison. To cheer them, games, 
pictures, cinema-shows were tried, but in vain. 


Then these lepers were persuaded to learn to read Gwanhwa, 
and the change was wonderful. They read and re-read the 
Gospels and Epistles; they learnt to sing; they wrote letters, 
and discussed what they had read. Their gloom lifted, and 
their gladness passed into a proverb. Their leprous faces shone 
with a new light. Their hearts went out in love and gratitude 
to the Lord about Whom they read. 


In ways like this the Bible Society is constantly assisting 
movements for the true benefit of men. Again and again the 
Christian Gospe] proves itself the most effective instrument in 
the spreading of civilization and the Kingdom of God. 


Help the Bible Society to undertake such experiments by 
sending a gift to the Secretaries, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. 4. 
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A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
VoL, 18, JANUARY, 1920. No. 69. 
CONTENTS, 

Indian Echoes from France, By the Rev. A. W. MoMILLAN, C.F. 

Union or division In India. By Dr. Suerwoop Eppy. 

The proposed corporate union of the Anglican South India United, and Mar 
Thoma Syrian Churches. By the BisHop OF TINNEVELLY. 

Mass Movements In India: the Church’s opportunity and _ responsibility. 
By the Rev. A. B. Mywnons. 

The evangelization of India’ By the Rev. H. A. Popiey. 

The meeting of East and West. By the Rev. G. Hippert-Ware. 

ome and citizenship in relation to Christian Missions. By 
TICKELL. 

Editorial Notes. 

Introductions to our readers—an American Mission to Moslems—the Japanese 
in Corea—U.S.A. religious statistics (The opening of Thibet, etc.). 

Reviews. 
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ONE SHILLING NET (post free 1s. 2)d.). 
Sent post free to any part of the world, 4s. 6d. net per annum. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1. 

OOKS.—Grote’s History of Greece, Library Edit., 12 vols., 
1846, 63s.; Lionel Johnson, Art of Thos. Hardy, 1894, 80s.; Lionel 
* Poems, 1895, 25s.; Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems, edited by Gosse 
ba‘ y $00 done, 80a, ; Burton’s Kasidah, £5 58.; Den Quixote, 2 vols., 
by Doré, 188. ; Victor Hugo's Works, Edit, de Luxe, 10 vols., half-morocco, 
t ntalnette, 8 vols., best 
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Tales, illus, by Flint, 3 vols., £7 108. 100,( ks instock, Catalogues on 
2.— aker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
Winren. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 vols., last Edit., India paper, £25 offered 


HE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES’ KEENE. 
re art of the highest order) do but add further 


List on application. 
“The twenty-one + = ( 
proof of the fact that Ceene was ameng the greatest of inglish artists. 


. . . Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons and their Whistlers, 
To describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey in 
words the sublimated beauties of such a delicate art as that of etching.”"—The 
7.——"*' Charles Keene wil! henceforth be ranked with the great etchers 

all time.”—Joseph Pennell. 
the greatest English Artist since Hogarth.”—2Z. R. & J. Pennell, 
ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 








“Charlies Keene whom Whistler considered 
} 


OOKS !—Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable | 


subject, and for all Exams.; second-hand, at hali-prices; new, at best 
srices; catalogue 526 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books ani First 
Editions, State wants. Books bought. Best price tit 


W.& G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Chariag Cross Road, Loudon, W.C, 2. 
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The Roman 
Mischief-Maker. 


By 
HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. 


A Book dealing, from a purely unsectarian 
standpoint, with the Roman Church as a dis- 
turber of domestic, civic, and international 
peace, an enemy to this country and its Allies 
in the War; an obstacle to human progress 
and national prosperity, and a teacher of 


immoral doctrine. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


NATIONAL REVIEW OFFICE, 


43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’, 
LONDON, 8.W.1. 


WAR LECTURES 


At the CAXTO HALL, WESTMINSTE? 
(adjoining St. James’s Park Underground Station) 


B 
Mr. L. J. MAXSE, 


Editor of the National Review. 


I. Could the Great War have been prevented ? 
Monday, February 2nd. 5.30 p.m. 
II. Dangerous Moments of the Great War 
Thursday, February Sth. 6.30 p.m. 
III. Amateur Strategists on the War Path 
Monday, February 9th. 5.30 p.m. 
IV. The Great Peace Fiasco 
Friday, February 13th. 6.80 p.m. 


Tickets for the Series £1 from the Manager of the National 
Review, 43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W. 1. 
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By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, Fellow of Trinity 
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Industry and Trade. 
A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organisation . 
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Ethics,’ &c. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 18s. net. 


What Happened to Europe? 
By FRANK A. VANDERLIP. Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 


Pan-Isiam. 
By G. WYMAN BURY, Author of “ The Land of Uz” 
and ‘‘ Arabia Infelix.””. With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Spectator.—‘* Mr. Wyman Bury, one of the few English- 
men whe have made a special study of South-Western Arabia, 
has writtem an instructive little book on the relations between 
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The Spirit. 
GOD AND HIS RELATION TO MAN CONSIDERED FROM 


THE STANDPOINT OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND ART. By A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON, LILY 


DOUGALL, J. ARTHUR HADFIELD, C. A. ANDERSON 
SCOTT, CYRIL W. EMMET, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, and 
B. H. STREETER (Editor). 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
The Christian World.—‘‘ The book is crammed with interest. 
May we see other such brave collective attempts to get at reality 
in the atmosphere of fellowship and prayer.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Testing of a Nation. 
By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 


Sir Hobbard de Hoy: 


The Religious Education of the Adolescent. 
E. F. BRALEY, M.A., LL.M. Crown 8vo. 


THIRD EDITION, 


Building the Walls: 


A Boek of Prayer and Thanksgiving for Family and Private 
Use. With Introduction, and new Preface, by the ARCH- 
BISHOYV OF CANTERBURY. ‘Third Edition. Pott 8vo. 


45 6d. net 


PD., Deis, 
6s. net. 
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4s. 6d. net. 





An Introduction to 
Anthropology: 


A General Survey of the Early History of the Human 
Race. By the Rev. E. O. JAMES, B.Litt., F.C.S. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—'‘' A useful volume by a clear and trustworthy 
writer of the modern learning on the subject which, besides 
attracting the general reader, will serve the purpose of students 
seeking a diploma in anthropology at Oxford or London Uni- 
versity.”’ 


Aircraft in Peace and the Law. 
By J. M. SPAIGHT, O.B.E., LL.D., Author of “ Aircraft 
in War,” &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The English Mechanic.—‘‘ The book is one that all should 

read, for inost of us, whether aeronauts or not, will find that, 

directly or indirectly, we are interested.” | 
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with Descriptive Notes. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.” 


MOUNT MUSIC. 


By E. CG. SOMERVILLE and 
MARTIN ROSS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6%, net. 

“Courage—the courage of the red-haired peasant woman 
whom Christian went to sec—humour, tragedy, absurdity, 
bigotry, belong to Lreland, and they are all shown in ‘Mount 
Music.’ ’—T'he Observer. ; 

“Those people who think ‘The Real Charlotte’ the best 
novel that ever came out of Ireland will find their allegiance 
wavering before they are many chapters deep in * Mount 
Music.’ ’’— Westminster Gazette. 


Wanderings and Memories. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, Author of “ Life of F. 0. Selous, 
D.S.0O.,” ete. With 15 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. net. 

* A jolly book of sport and travel.”’—Daily Mail. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Impressions that Remained. 


Memoirs by ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doc. With Portraits 
and other Lustrations. In Two Volumes. S8vo. 28s. net, 


“More illuminating than any fiction.”—The Times, 
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Outspoken Essays. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.0O., D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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Every article in it shows signs of the Dean’s wide learning 
acute thinking, and power of incisive writing.” 
—ARTIFEX, in the Manchester Quardian. 
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By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.8. With 60 Platea. 
24 of which are in Colour and 36 in Collotype. 
In One Volume. 4to. £6 6s. net. 
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—Morning Post. 





The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832. 
By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND, 
Authors of ‘‘The Town Labourer, 1760-1832,’ and 
“The Village Labourer, 1760-1832.” 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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| The Town Parson: His Life and Work 


By the Rev. PETER GREEN, M.A., Canon of Manchester. 
With a Preface by the Lorp Bis.iop oF WINCHESTER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

‘** Here is & parson on parsons. Yet it would be lamentablo 
were this most capital book only to fall into the hands of the 
curates. The vicars would then lose a fund of wit and of wisdom. 
And the laymen too. For the first word that must be said 
about Canon Green's volume is that it is most emphatically a 
volume for the laity.”"—-Westminsier Gazette. 


The Heart of a Schoolboy. 


By JACK HOOD. With a Preface by the Rev. Canon 
Kk. A. BURROUGHS. Crown 8vo. 33, 6d. net. 


Catholic Soldiers. 7 


By Sixty Chaplains and Others. Edited by the Rev 
CHARLES PLATER, S.J. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The New State. 


Group Organisation the Solution of Popular Government. 
By M. P. FOLLETT. Cre 12s. 6d. net. 
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| Modern ‘Science and Materialism. 


By HUGH ELLIOT. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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ordorly treatment of his material.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
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A GOOD NEW YEAR RESOLUTION. 





To Support 


THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


in its unceasing warfare against sin, distress, and suffering. 


OUR METHOD 


is to work by combined spiritual and temporal means, in order 
to reach the complete man or woman, body, soul, and spirit. 





TRAINING COLLEGES for Evangelists 


and Sisters. 


70 MISSION VANS continually itinerating. 


EVANGELISTS and SISTERS in hundreds 
of town and country parishes. 


SOCIAL CENTRES or Clubs (open to all) 


in town and country. 


WOMEN’S HOMES and Clubs of many 


sorts. 


MISSIONS in prisons, workhouses, and 
slums. 


Chief Branches : 


HOSTELS for limbless soldiers. 
LABOUR and LODGING HOSTELS for 


ex-Service men and others. 


SOLDIERS’ MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 
cared for. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR EX- 
SERVICE MEN. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS by labour. 
RESCUE WORK. 


MANY OTHER BRANCHES. 





OUR SPECIAL WINTER’S WORK 


stands in urgent need of your generous and whole-hearted support. 


Our extensive organization makes it possible to search out cases of 
extreme poverty, sickness, and distress, suffered silently and without 
complaint, and to give relief promptly and sympathetically. 


We ask your Sympathy and 
Personal and Financial Aid. 


Cheques crossed “Barclays, afc Church 


Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 


Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 
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